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Ours is an urban society. Two-thirds of all Americans live in metro- 
politan areas and even more in middle-sized and small towns. In a sense, 
even the countryside is urbanized. 

For years cities have been magnets drawing people to hoped-for 
opportunities. Many came from the farms and rural towns. Immigrants 
newly arrived on these shores ordinarily got their start in the cities. More 
recently, minority groups, Blacks, Chicanos, native American Indians, 
Orientals* and Puerto Ricans, have been the newcomers. Jobs, and so 
presumably a more desirable place in society, have been the strong 
attraction. Still, for many, cities were also expected to be place? where 
life was less dull and “things happened/’ where cultural opportunities 
were available, where people felt somehow freer to come and go, to live 
more nearly as they pleased^ 

So cities grew, or, more accurately, sprawled. It has been characteristic 
of Americans to move on to the new and to abandon the old. Ac- 
cordingly, those Americans who could moved to the outer edges of the 
cities and then increasingly to the suburbs. The inner cores of most cities 
have been left to fare as best they could and often to deteriorate. But 
the boundaries among cities and suburbs arc only political, and man- 
-made at that. Socially and economically, even politically, cities proper 
and their suburbs arc integrally one. Sensibly speaking, a cily is an 
urban area. 

Cities, so defined, arc in trouble. Poverty in the midst of affluence, 
traffic jams and wearying commuting, underemployment for some and 
“the rat race’* for others, poor housing, inadequate public services, 
racism and ghettos, crime and dangerous streets, the blandness of sub- 
urban life, pollution, all these and more arc the plagues of urban areas. 
Governments arc in dire financial straits, while metropolitan government 
is too fragmented to make the political process effective. Perhaps most 
serious of all has been the loss of a feeling of community. 

There is no getting away from these problems. Americans can no 
longer simply move on or out. Suburbs can be no refuge from metro- 
politan problems, A better quality of living in America has to mean now 
a better quality of urban living. If the promise of city life has been 






largely unfulfilled, the feeling persists that it could be attained. The in- 
crease in knowledge of the workings of society, the products of modem 
technology, reordered national priorities — using our heads and our 
hearts — should make these promises closer to fulfillment. 

Education as a whole and that part which is social studies education 
arc out of kilter with urban living. Discontent with schools is pervasive. 
While schools everywhere arc feeling a present financial pinch, differ- 
ences in education for the well-off and the poor arc appalling. It is not 
just a matter of money. What we have known as schooling seems some- 
how no longer appropriate for urban society. Schools arc too im- 
personal, too rigid, too removed from the social world around them. 
Those who live in the school area all too often feel cut off from and 
shut out of the education of their own children. Chances to learn about 
city living by seeing it “live,” by participating in it actively, arc all too 
scarce. Social studies in schools takes place within four walls, and pos--' 
sibilitics there arc insufficient for understanding, enjoying, .and grappling 
with urban life. Education in the social studies — and schools as wholes 
— need not just talk about change, but change. 

This is, then, a significant Yearbook. It furthers understanding both 
of present difficulties and possibilities for a better future. It also points 
to what social education can do, must do. These are our cities, our lives. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is deeply indebted to the 
Yearbook editor, Richard Wisniewski, and to the chapter authors for 
their thoughtful contributions. Whitt they say deserves careful study 
translated into active involvement in making social education realistic 
for urban living. 



Jean Fair, President 

National Council for the Social Studies 
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The Social Studies 
and Urban Life 



Richard Wisniewski 

The purpose of this Yearbook is to examine key aspects of our urban 
society, to identify issues that must be central to all social studies instruc- 
tion about the city, and to present specific ideas on how teachers can 
teach about these issues inside and outside the classroom. But given the 
complex maze of urban problems and issues, which ones should be 
included? Which should be stressed? The fact that the Yearbook exists is 
evidence that an answer to these questions was found. It is not the 
answer, but it is offered as an answer in process. 

In determining an answer, a central premise was that the issues and 
problems of urban areas arc not limited to big cities. If we know anything 
at all about societal dynamics, it is that social values, problems, and 
trends do not stop at a city or county line. 

Most Americans, for example, will never visit New York City. Yet 
that city’s life style and the fact that it is* the locus of the nation’s enter- 
tainment and financial empires force it on the consciousness of all 
Americans. One need only to rccaT^thc innumerable films, books, and 
photographs emanating from that city to accent the point being made. 
New York City in this context is the very essence of urban life; it is part 
of our urban consciousness, though many of us may never visit it. In this 
sense, many of us “live’’ in the metropolitan area of New York City. 

Taking another tack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has the sad distinction of 
having one of the most racially segregated housing patterns in the United 
States. The 1970 census shows that fewer Black families live in the sub- 
urbs of Milwaukee than is true of any other major city. Given this fact, 
the borders defining the city of Milwaukee and its various suburbs are 
essentially racial as well as political boundaries. It is a blatant illustration 
of housing segregation as a function of racism. To suggest that racial 
problems arc restricted to the core city of Milwaukee since so few Blacks 
live outside of that core would be at best the opinion of a bigoted fool. 
Milwaukee, of course, is not unique; similar patterns exist in all major 
cities. Milwaukee merely holds the current ‘-crown ” 
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4 TEACHING ABOUT LIFE IN THE CITY 

In this same vein, is there a fundamental difference between the 
American who shops at a Scars mail-order store in Montana as con- 
trasted with Americans shopping at the Sears store in Chicago’s Loop? 
Regional and rural-urban differences in life style obviously exist, but 
they are not as sharp as some believe. The differences arc simply not as 
pronounced as was the case fifty years ago. Whether we live in the 
central city, in the suburbs, or in rural America, urbanism is a part of all 
of our lives. 

Since this is the ease, any number of approaches to urban or metro- 
politan issues might have been utilized in developing this Yearbook. It 
might have become an encyclopedic effort. Or it could have focused on a 
single major issue such as ecology; or on racial and ethnic tensions, 
reviewing events of the past decade and prophesying the directions in 
which this nation is headed. If one were of a sensational bent, it could 
have highlighted viewpoints on the violence and despair of urban life. 
This aspect of cities certainly exists. But this approach would require a 
careful analysis of the racial and social class prejudices evident in our 
tabloids, and in the callousness of those politicians who milk the Iaw-and- 
ordcr theme for their own gain. 

Given the spectrum of issues and problems which can properly be 
labelled urban, it was difficult to decide which of these options would be 
most useful. But this is the same type of decision process that each social 
studies teacher needs to initiate in examining the relevance of his or her 
work. Thinking through these decisions is critical to any curriculum 
reform efforts. Urban issues arc complex and intertwined; and any 
selection of issues is exactly that — a selection — whether it be for a book 
or a classroom. But a basic theme did emerge. 

Theme of the Yearbook 

Our theme can be stated succinctly; The social studies curriculum 
must focus on and teach about the immediate realities and problems 
facing human beings in the city. Equally important, we must do all in our 
power to intervene in vital aspects of our urban environment. The only 
point to studying any problem is to seek ideas on how that problem may 
be attacked and on how we can survive whatever implications the 
problem has for us. If we arc to improve the quality of urban life, we 
must be prepared for something more than the mere cataloguing of 
trends and issues. Such study is a necessary but insufficient activity. 

Urban man is caught in the vortex of all the trends that social studies 
teachers may or may not have been concerned with fifty or seventy-five 
years ago. Urban man lives out all of his todays acting out the habits 
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of all his yesterdays — whether it be in terms of yesterday's knowledge, 
yesterday's teaching, or yesterday's prejudices. The future docs not 
appear overnight. It appears in bits and pieces; it is the result of both 
action and inaction on the part of men. And much of what we experience 
as urban dwellers is inhumane — the results of a mass society in which 
affluence and poverty coexist, each contributing to the other. If the 
proverbial brotherhood of man is to come about, and if a better life for 
all, whatever forms it takes, is to emerge, it can only happen if we 
deliberately determine that it must happen. 

It is imperative that all of us in the social studies do everything within 
our power to increase our own involvement and that of our students in 
the analysis of the quality of our lives and in seeking ways to improve / 
the quality of urban life. This position calls not just for an urban- L-- 
oriented social studies curriculum, but for a total reform of schools 
whereby they become laboratories for both teachers and students. Schools 
certainly perform a vital function when they encourage people to review 
the past, to reflect on the future and to take time to think. This is a legiti- 
mate function, but it should not be the only function of the schools. 

Many argue that the scholarly function is the only true purpose of 
schools and that any type of social involvement will lead to the end of 
schools as we know them. The position explicit here is that the end of 
schools as we know them is something we must seriously consider. 
Schools, as is true of all institutions, must be restructured so that they 
actively contribute to improvements in the quality of life for one and all. 

We arc beginning to see some evidence that this view is gaining 
strength. Even in traditional schools, curricula now include problem- 
solving approaches; more and more of us are beginning to encourage 
students to analyze local community problems. In the alternative school 
movement, this approach is even more pronounced, with teachers joining 
their students In a range of new* activities, some of which include social 
action. We arc still a long way from addressing the issues raised almost 
forty years ago by George Counts in Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order? But we arc perhaps coming closer to facing those issues 
than when Counts first enunciated them for us. 

Any Yearbook that purports to deal with teaching about life in the 
city and then merely catalogues various issues without also dealing with 
the ways in which teachers and students can become involved in the 
solution of these problems would not be useful to members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. This Yearbook, indeed, outlines 
some of the trends and issues in urban life. But the central theme is on 
what we can do to involve our schools and our students — and ourselves 
— in actively participating in efforts to overcome the urban ills . The 







6 TEACHING ABOUT LIFE IN THE CITY 

emphasis here is on things teachers can do to encourage students to 
become personally involved in seeking ways to improve the quality of 
urban life. 

As is always the ease when an exhortation is uttered, we must 
examine our personal values — either as the cnunciator or recipient of 
the exhortation. What in our own upbringing and experience prepares 
us for a rational examination of all that needs to be done? For some, it is 
easier lo retreat to hoary admonitions that the best of the past must be 
preserved; that we should not jump on new bandwagons; that we should 
be wary of fads; that we should recognize all of the problems inherent in 
students and teachers actively participating in social action activities; 
and so on. 

All of the authors and the editor arc aware of these and other issues. 
In addition, we arc not in perfect accord regarding the best approaches to 
urban curriculum reform. We all have our own view of how far teachers 
ought to be willing to go to support the ideas being proposed. How far 
one goes, and how much commitment one brings to the new approaches 
arc not issues that arc resolved by a book. They can only be resolved 
when people grapple with them in their own institutions. They will be 
resolved when, for example, teachers and students deal with these ideas 
in the context of their own schools. Who knows which views will win 
out? The main point here is that we must become personally involved in 
the debate: what is our school or our department willing to do? There 
arc clusters of teachers in every school system who have been doing this 
for years, and frequently it is a social studies teacher who provides the 
needed leadership. These persons are the true source of the ideas 
proposed here. 

An urban social-action curriculum is fraught with value and moral 
implications. It would be a curriculum contrary to traditional approaches 
in our field. It would be a curriculum that would inevitably generate 
controversy. But is that not the essence of education? If we arc unwilling 
to deal with these questions and issues in our schools, we are far more 
priests married to a litany than we are teachers. 

We all live on the brink of the future, yet few of us are questioning the 
assumptions on which we stand and their implications for the future. 
Many of us arc frightened of seriously examining assumptions, materials, 
and organizational patterns that have made our lives as social studies 
teachers secure. But if that is truly the case, then those calling for an end 
to schools are right. The only direct way to respond to this challenge is 
to candidly analyze who and what we are as social studies teachers. 
We will find some things to preserve and to be proud of, but we will also 
find much that no longer has any meaning for our society. 
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The Social Studies and Urban Life 7 

Our goal here is to provide some insights into how studentsTaTff!" 
teachers can be “tumed-on” to the city. In order for this to happen, 
social studies teachers must first be “tumed-on” themselves to urban 
issues. Some of us arc — some of us arc not. Some of us actually believe 
we can “teach” about our cities when we arc afraid to drive downtown to 
shop. Many of us perpetuate the myths and stereotypes of urban life, 
never seriously attempting to analyze the distortions from the facts. 
Some of us laugh at Archie Bunker, others of us laugh with him. Some of 
us teach in urban schools but want nothing to do with the people living 
near the schools. 

We must also be aware of the fact that each time we talk about the 
“disadvantaged” or the “culturally deprived” or the “core city” or other 
“urban problems,” to some degree we perpetuate negative images of 
people — no matter how good our intentions. These and other terms arc 
essentially pejorative in nature. They reflect the schism between the 
“have-nots” and the “haves,” and it is the latter who study, moralize and 
prescribe for the “have-nots.” The point not to be forgotten is that no 
one segment of this society is more important than any other. Each 
group has its own unique strengths and contributions to make. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is the basis for a belief in cultural pluralism — and cities 
have always been the locus of pluralism. 

Other points could be made; but the issue is clear. Until we examine 
our own knowledge of and prejudices toward cities and city people, all 
the new curricular ideas evolving from the NCSS or any other source 
will do little good. We either sense the urgency of our times and see the 
need to help students (and ourselves) understand the dynamics of 
urban life, the politics of decision-making, and the dangers of a deteriorat- 
ing environment — or we contribute to a perpetuation of our social ills. 
To those who share this view, some positive first steps arc discussed in 
the chapters that follow. J 

Optimism, Pessimism, and Reality 

Some persons view any discussion of urban issues pessimistically. 
They categorically ignore the strengths and attractions of cities. Those 
social studies teachers who arc afraid to go into downtown areas arc 
hardly objective observers of the urban milieu. Their prejudices and 
fears outweigh rationality. This is not to say that our cities do not have 
serious problems, but the mood of pessimism toward cities reflects racial 
and social class biases that arc neither subtle nor pleasant. But even 
persons deeply concerned with improving the quality of life in our cities 
are not optimistic. The problems to be resolved arc massive and our 
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societal responses have been minuscule. Where is there cause for 
optimism as we view the deterioration of our cities, each with its new 
civic center overshadowing slums and living conditions reminiscent of 
Dickens’ time? How can we be optimistic when human values arc often 
second in importance to bulldozers, profits, or missiles? m 

A lack of optimism, however, need not be construed as a lack of hope. 
Optimism that is not based on a careful appraisal of reality is at best 
foolhardy and at worst immoral. Pessimism, in contrast, is not necessarily 
something sinful. Given the immensity of the problems facing the world, 
some pessimism is certainly called for. But pessimism without hope is 
equivalent to death. Our culture includes a strong bent toward optimism. 
This was especially the case when we were a young, expanding nation — 
moving west and seemingly with endless opportunities. The many inter- 
national and domestic problems emerging since the end of World War II 
have not greatly diminished that optimistic view. Even the prospects of 
an atomic holocaust seem to be accommodated by our Weltanschauung. 

Our belief in superstars and in “being saved in the final reel” is difficult 
to extinguish, and many of us hope it never disappears. But at the same 
time, the quality of life in this society cannot improve without drastic 
modifications in our national priorities. The only other option is to 
accept a divided society as a given — a dichotomy which too many of us 
now view as something eternal. But others arc challenging, the Biblical 
dictum that we shall always have the poor with us. 

At no other point in the history of this nation have as many people 
been asking questions about the nature and goals of our society. 
Questions arc being asked by Black militants, Chicanos, welfare-rights 
workers, and American Indians — groups who have simply reached the 
point of saying “enough is enough”! Warnings come from biologists and 
other scientists that if we permit our current patterns of industrial waste 
and pollution to continue, there is every possibility of altering the funda- 
mental ecological balance of life on this planet. Questions also come 
from young people who arc seeking alternative life styles. They arc 
attempting to clear their minds of that which they have been forced to 
accept throughout their earlier socialization experiences. They are seek- 
ing to build a life which is not competitive and that is not predicated on 
stomping on ones fellows. The various “Greening of America” trends 
and fads of the past few years reflect these attempts. 

Any society in which these questions arc becoming more and more 
openly discussed has a chance. But our national response to this chance 
is not one that would inspire any optimism. Whether we look to our 
politicians, to our academicians, or to the “common sense” of the body 
politic, we see little that would encourage anything other than pessimism. 
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Wc seem hell-bent on continuing to repeat all of the segregation, housing, 
transportation, and economic patterns that have made us “the greatest 
nation on earth.” 

There is no doubt that the technology harnessed over the past century 
has provided a standard of living unequalled in the history of mankind 
for a fairly sizeable portion of our society. But how many of us truly 
recognize that our society can no longer maintain a standard of living 
that is excellent for some and desperately poor for others and claim to 
be a democracy? Do wc recognize the incredible human cost in hoping 
that things will get better by slow, incremental steps? These arc among 
the questions that led to this Yearbook. To what degree arc social 
studies teachers prepared to grapple with these questions with their 
students? And it must be a joint grappling. The issues arc too big for 
each of us to work on them separately. 

Then, too, just how many answers do we as teachers have to offer? 
Is there any group of teachers in America that is more steeped in the 
basic values of our society than social studies teachers? All of those 
history and political science credits wc earned have a way of becoming 
a part of us. Arc wc so steeped in them, however, that wc fail to see 
the gaps between ideals and realities? If wc see those gaps, wc do have 
something to offer: the willingness to work toward the full implementa- 
tion of those ideals for ail Americans. That is not something one teaches. 
It is something one lives. The quality of our existence and of our lives is 
dependent not on our telling other people what that existence should be 
like, but in our working with people in seeking a better life for us all. 
This calls for schools and curricula to be involved up to their necks in 
seeking solutions to urban problems; it means controversy; and it means 
the end of schools — particularly secondary schools — as custodial institu- 
tions. 

Our urban reality is hard, and the future is not inviting if we continue 
the patterns of the past — whether they be educational, political, or tech- 
nological. Wc need to alter those patterns whenever and wherever they 
diminish the quality of life of any of us. This means the development of 
schools that vigorously encourage young and old alike to seek new 
solutions to social problems. This means that schools must become 
community laboratories rather than custodians of the young and hus- 
banders of a narrow span rf knowledge. Such schools can only emerge 
if teachers arc prepared to truly work with their students; and that will 
not be easy, given the traditions and experiences that have shaped most 
teachers, students, and curricula. One can only be pessimistic if one 
views the future as “more of the same.” But there arc new ways of 
working together toward new solutions, and it is in these new ways that 
some optimism is warranted. 
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Preview of the Yearbook 

The chapters that follow expand on these and other points. Part One 
discusses problems involving the search for identity in the city. Part Two 
focuses on approaches, methods, and materials for teaching about life 
in the city. Part Three presents some possibilities for the future. 



Part One: The Search for Identity 

Was it Winston Churchill who said that we build our institutions and 
then we let them mold us? Life in our urban centers is aptly described 
by that thought. The intricate web of industrial, business, housing, and 
transportation patterns that make up the metropolis both serves us and is 
manned by us. On the one hand, we must have these services to survive 
and to support the standard of living we have cither achieved or arc 
seeking to achieve. On the other hand, we recognize the diminishment of 
our humanity and of our individuality as we fulfill the roles and tasks 
defined for us by an industrial society. One has only to observe the flow 
of rush-hour freeway traffic for one powerful example of how well- 
conditioned we arc to routines and expected patterns of behavior. 

Not as obvious is the fact (or is it only an ideal?) that our culture 
includes a balance between the demands of society and the rights and 
freedoms of the individual. All of us arc involved in defining that balance 

whether it be toward increased regimentation or toward a democracy 
that seeks to preserve humane values. Some of us struggle with this 
problem in our schools, and even more of us become conscious of it in 
our personal lives. It is in the urban centers of the nation that the debates 
and battles over this balance arc most visible. There is every reason to 
believe that this balance will become ever more precarious as population 
pressures increase and attendant problems multiply. The chapters in Part 
One clarify some dimensions of the struggle to maintain a balance be- 
tween societal demands and individual identity. 

As we move to an ever more urbanized pattern of living, Daniel 
Levine s “The Unfinished Identity of Metropolitan Man” will have mean- 
ing for an ever greater number of urban dwellers. Professor Levine 
focuses on a major problem facing us all, i.c., that of alienation. He is 
concerned with more than just the alienation of the individual child 
from his parents, as important as that may be. He introduces us to the 
sociological concepts of alienation and anomic as they appear in a mass 
society. The concept of anomie suggests that some individuals wander 
aimlessly in society without any close relationships to the essential goals 
of that society. While sonic use the concept of anomic to identify a form 
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of social dcviancy, it is now clear that as our society becomes more and 
more a mass happening, a growing proportion of people is beginning to 
question where our society is headed and what its true values arc. 
Daniel Levine provides signposts for those of us who would search for 
our identity in metropolis. He also specifics the implications of these 
ideas for teachers and schools. 

Chapter 2 is 2 photographic essay entitled “What the City Means to 
Me.” The photographs were taken by four young men who are paitici- 
pants in one of the alternative schools in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. As these 
young men examined their neighborhood and the city of which they arc a 
part, they took photographs of people and things of interest to them. 
And as it is true of any creative act, the taking of photographs helps to 
define for the photographer who he is in relation to that which he 
photographs. The search for identity, then, is not restricted to quiet 
moments either of desperation or of contemplation. Our identity is also 
clarified with each social interaction — whether it be through the lens of 
the camera or through the unaided eye. 

While we all have our own concept of individuality, we also arc 
very conscious of o ir group identities. Whether those groups be religious, 
ethnic, racial, age, sexual, or political in nature, we all arc the sum of a 
number of such affiliations. This fact has been strikingly brought home 
in the events of the Sixties, particularly in the civil rights struggle and 
the Black revolt. The melting pot concept, while it has some power of 
explanation, is also to some degree a myth. To some it is more of an 
ideal than a reality. For others, it is a threat to one’s roots and people. 
To this day. ethnic, religious, and racial overtones permeate implicitly 
and explicitly all aspects of our society, whether the question is who is to 
be hired or whom one marries. Deep-seated feelings of group affiliation 
arc always in the background, and more often they arc right up front. 

Chapter 3 introduccs'us to a community leader. Those persons most 
intimately involved in the struggle to achieve social justice in our society 
have never had an easy life, nor can they sec an end to their efforts. 
Persons who commit their lives to working for social justice are unusual 
men. Jesus Salas is such a man. In his chapter on “Reflections on 
Urban Life," he does not deal with the tactics of leading people to 
full-fledged participation in our society. Rather, he reviews the need for 
all of us to be conscious of our roots. We all need to listen to spokesmen 
for racial and ethnic groups in our urban communities. By listening, we 
learn more about ourselves and the working of our societies. We can 
learn about values, beliefs, and aspirations that arc the very core of 
humaneness. We also can learn why we must be militantly opposed to 
all discriminatory practices in our society and in our schools. We either 
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combat them or contribute to their continuance; on this point there is no 
middle ground. 

In Chapter 4, Dan Dodson looks at our racial and ethnic relations and 
raises three key questions for analysis. While he sees a diminution of 
the power of some of our racial and ethnic affiliations, the racial schism 
will continue. No observer of the American scene could conclude other- 
wise. The aborted war on poverty, the stripping bare of prejudicial 
patterns, and all of our efforts to achieve social justice have borne little 
fruit. The optimist would say “we arc getting there,” but no one would 
argue that the struggle is over. And the pace at which “we arc getting 
there” is no comfort to those who suffer indignities. Our ghettoized 
housing patterns and segregated school patterns continue, and none of 
our efforts to alleviate the cancer of racism have cut deeply enough into 
our societal tissue. 



Part Two: The Student , the City, and the Curriculum 

As we examine the statements in this section calling for a social 
studies curriculum sharply focused on urban life, we arc forced to con- 
template the need for profound reforms: ninety percent or more of what 
we have taught in our social studies classes over the past fifty years must 
be challenged. Our almost fanatic emphasis on the past is in no way a 
satisfactory preparation for persons seeking lo find their ways of life'in 
the final quarter of the twentieth century. Some appreciation and under- 
standing of the origins of the nation and of critical points in the nation’s 
social history arc of vital import. While it is possible through historical 
analogy to offer some insights into current problems, the focus of the 
social studies curriculum must be concentrated on the present and on the 
future. This is contrary to what most of us have experienced and what 
most of us continue to teach in the social studies. The dead hand of the 
past must be removed from our shoulders once and for all. 

It is recognized that some will react negatively to this pronouncement. 
It is to be anticipated that most of us would react negatively to some 
degree — given our experiences, our training, and that which we have 
been expected to teach for generations. It is difficult to visualize a cur- 
riculum exclusively oriented toward the present and future since most of 
us have had little or no experience with such a curriculum, either as 
teachers or as students. It is also unrealistic to assume that the basic 
patterns of social studies materials and instruction will simply wither 
away and disappear overnight. We are making progress, however. Step 
by step, we arc developing new approaches and they arc slowly becom- 
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ing accepted as legitimate parts of the curriculum. Wc have a long way 
to go, but many beginnings have been made. 

Chapter 5 by Anna Ochoa and Rodney Allen presents a wide range of 
teaching-learning experiences that provide new pathways for teachers to 
follow in helping students to become aware of the issues confronting 
people in the city. As is true with all of the selections in this section, their 
emphasis is on concrete illustrations of the types of materials that provide 
teachers and students with opportunities to learn more about urban life, 
to become sensitive to the issues in urban life, to engage in community 
research activities, to initiate skill-building activities, and to start social 
action programs. 

In his ‘'Liberating the Black Ghetto: Decision-Making and Social 
Action,” James Banks provides a convincing argument for why it is 
vitally important for Black children to become involved in decision- 
making activities. The few racial equality gains of the past decade will 
only survive if more and more Black^and white children learn ways to 
challenge inequities and biases. -A-similar theme is developed in “Gcog- 
rapV:, Social Action and the Black Community” by O. Fred Donaldson 
and George Davis. Utilizing concepts from geography, the authors pro- 
vide many illustrations and materials that sliould encourage students to 
become geographers of their own urban environments. 

All of tlic chapters in Part Two focus not only on^ways by which 
students can learn about the urban environment, but also clearly illus- 
trate ways by which the city and its schools can become laboratories for 
learning. This latter point is made effectively by James Saad in his 
“Exploring Urban Cultural Variations Through Anthropology.” Based on 
experiences with community college students in Detroit, the author de- 
scribes a range of firsthand explorations from which students can learn. 
Ours is a pluralistic society and there is no substitute for meeting and 
working with people in order to gain an appreciation of that pluralism. 
The rationale for the activities described is of tremendous importance to 
any truly vital social studies program, but one must value pluralism in 
order to emulate some of the activities which arc described by James 
Saad. 

The ideas offered in this part of the Yearbook arc in the mainstream of 
social studies developments. They arc not too “far out”; they arc ideas 
that can be utilized now by any teacher ready to push forward. No 
profound change of the structure of the social studies curriculum is 
needed to utilize these ideas. It is to be anticipated, however, that the 
increased use of these new materials and approaches will lead to the 
diminution of programs that have formed the backbone of the traditional 
social studies. 
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Part Three: Possibilities for the Future 

The final part of the Yearbook projects our thinking into the future. 
Space limitations prevent any full exposition of urban trends or of the 
directions in which we arc heading. Material on these trends abounds, 
and this section merely suggests two basic ideas. 

As one drives from one American city to another, one may conclude 
that the entire nation will someday consist solely of gas stations, Colonel 
Sanders’ chicken stands, and discount department stores. This superficial 
impression suggests the fantastic growth of urbanism and standardization 
that those of us living in this century have experienced. It is interesting to 
speculate whether or not children born in 1972 will have the same sense 
of wonder vis-a-vis urban growth as do persons in their sixties who 
remember American cities as they were fifty years ago. One must assume 
that youngsters now in school will live through even more profound 
changes than have occurred over the past fifty years. 

Given our experience with urban renewal — which has been as dis- 
jointed as the late skirmish on poverty — one can also assume that the 
new metropolises of the year 2000 will not appear full-blown. They arc 
already evolving out of those cities and conditions in which we presently 
live, and they will reflect both new and old patterns. Professor Constan- 
tinos Doxiadis provides an inu Inction to the basic patterns of urban 
development throughout the wo. 1 in his “Man Within the City.’VHc 
offers us a glimpse of the rate at vv..ich these developments will continue 
and where we may be heading. 

The final chapter, “Social Studies Teachers and the Future,” is by 
Richard Davis and Pauline Tcslcr. The authors describe alternative life 
styles that arc found in our major cities and that appear to be becoming 
ever more plentiful in variety. They outline the implications of these 
life styles for teachers working with younger people. The generation gap 
is clarified as they raise questions related to what those of us^wjio are 
not familiar with alternate life styles can offer to children Who will be 
living in a future that is quite different from oi-r past s. 



Appendix 

The Yearbook ends with an Appendix that contains a review of 
literature focused cn ‘The Child in the Urban Environment” by O. Fred 
Donaldson and Robert A. Aldrich. The authors have reviewed many 
sources related to the development of children in urban centers. Their 
article provides insights into what many of us so often take for granted — 
the city as viewed through the eyes of a child. 
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This Yearbook makes no claims to being an in-depth analysis of the 
conditions of urban life. Nor docs it purport to offer glossy and ready- 
made solutions to the complicated problcms of the city. It is, however, a 
book for teachers and about concrete ways in which teaching about life 
in the city can be strengthened. If that goal has been achieved, it will be 
well worth the efforts of the many individuals involved in the preparation 
of this volume. 

The responsibility for the tone and organization of the Yearbook is 
mine, but the heart of the volume consists of chapters composed by the 
individual authors. My sincere thanks to each of them, not only for 
their contributions, but also for the exceptionally pleasant experience of 
working with them. 
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Part One 

The Search for Identity 
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1. The Unfinished Identity 
of Metropolitan Man 



Daniel U. Levine 

Professor Daniel U. Levine is the director of the Center for the Study of 
Metropolitan Problems in Education at the University of Missouri-Kansas 
City. He spent the academic year of 1971-72 on a Fulbright assignment 
in Greece. Since earning his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago in 1963, 
Professor Levine has been active in a wide range of professional and 
community activities. From 1966 to 1969, for example, he served as 
chairman of the education committee of the Greater Kansas City Coun- 
cil on Religion and Race. He has also served on a variety of urban edu- 
cation and teacher education task forces and committees. He is the 
author or coauthor of numerous monographs and articles focused on 
educational issues in the urban environment and, with Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, he is coauthor of Education’ in Metropolitan Areas. He also re- 
cently edited two books titled Farewell to Schools??? and Models for 
Integrated Education in the National Society for the Study of Education 
series on Issues in Contemporary Education. 



Introduction S 

I 

Dark and cold wc may be, bul Ihis j 

is no winter now. The frozen misery 
of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move, 

the thunder is the thunder of the docs, \ 

the thaw, the flood, the upstart spring. $ 

Thank God our time is now when wrong \ 

conics up to face us everywhere, 1 

never leave us till we take \ 

the longest stride of soul man ever took. \ 

Affairs are now soul size. ] 

from Christopher Fry, A Sleep of Prisoners' j 

Of all the problems of metropolitan development described and an- j 

alyzed in this Yearbook, the ones which probably will be most difficult \ 

to overcome will be those associated with the confusion currently so un- 1 

mistakable in the attitudes and behavior of middle-class youth. i 
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When dealing with the problems of metropolitan poverty ghettoes, we 
can be fairly confident that eliminating the oppression and isolation that 
produce such problems would do much to solve them. Similarly, the 
problems caused by urban sprawl are easy to identify as originating in 
governmental fragmentation. Once the cause is recognized, it is not diffi- 
cult to suggest policies that reasonably could be expected to provide a 
solution. In each ease, at least we can be fairly certain of what might be 
done to avoid disaster, even if it is unlikely that action will be taken in 
time. The malaise of middle-class youth in the metropolis, by way of 
contrast, is a more elusive phenomenon which is not yet adequately un- 
derstood. About all we can be sure of is that in the future the underlying 
social changes responsible for the massive psychological dislocation now 
taking place in the middle class arc going to produce more youth who do 
not feel at home in the modem metropolis. 

There are countless points of view concerning the causes and con- 
sequences of this contemporary psychological dislocation, not all of 
which provide equally useful insights for the schools in general or the 
social studies in particular. Because the remedial measures that might 
offer solutions to a problem generally are implicit in a correct reading of 
it, diagnostic analysis is the most important stage in determining what 
could or should be done. Of all the many plausible points of view that 
might have been presented in diagnosing the emerging plight of Metro- 
politan Man, those included in this chapter were chosen because it was 
felt they have direct implications for deciding issues of curriculum and 
instruction in the social studies. 

The Spirit of Metropolitan Man 

No one type of person, of course, can embody so amorphous a con- 
cept as “Metropolitan Man.” In another sense, however, it is legitimate 
to use this label in describing a general type of individual who represents 
major trends in metropolitan society in order to highlight the direction in 
which such a society has been moving in the past and is likely to move in 
the future. 

Following this usage, the term “Metropolitan Man” is used in this 
chapter to refer to the type of person emerging in a society in which 
science, technology, and urbanization have partly outdated the social 
philosophies and cultural patterns that governed people’s lives in pre- 
industrial times. Because a large proportion of people in the metropolis 
is already middle class, and because still higher proportions of the 
population will be middle class in the future, the “spirit” of Metropolitan 
Man is the spirit of the emerging middle classes. By the same token, 
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whatever problems are posed by the emergence of a particular type of 
person representative of the modern metropolis will be with us for a 
long time to come. 

Although there inevitably will be small subgroups of individuals who 
exemplify divergent trends in the development of Metropolitan Man, the 
emphasis in this chapter will be on the characteristics and problems of 
large groups of people broadly representative of the general concept. 
For example, the major focus of concern will not be on a small but 
important subgroup of extremely alienated uppcr-middlc-class youth, 
but rather on trends discernible among the middle-class masses spread 
throughout the metropolitan area. I will be most concerned, in other 
words, not so much with the hippie youth who frankly rejects the school 
and other “establishment” institutions as with the large numbers of 
middle-class youth who typically go through the motions in our classes 
even though we sense that they have little real interest in what takes 
place there. 

Portrayals of the hard-working, rather narrow-minded middle-class 
citizen of an earlier day probably are fairly accurate in describing the 
spirit of City Man in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but they 
have little applicability as images of man in the modem metropolis. What, 
then, docs express the spirit of Metropolitan Man? 

Shaped by the same forces which have transformed a stable, predomi- 
nantly rural country into a dynamic, largely urban nation, Metropolitan 
Man is the beneficiary of the vast new opportunities produced by a 
highly-developed, industrial economy. Liberated by improvements in 
transportation from the relatively limited confines of a rural or small- 
town way of life, he is comparatively free to move about physically out- 
side as well as inside the growing metropolis. By taking advantage of 
quantum gains in communications he is in a position to pursue a range of 
interests and diversions which only fifty years, ago were unavailable even 
to the extremely wealthy. Living in a time v 3 Vn traditional fixed prin- 
ciples have been discredited to the extent t they no longer serve to 
guide daily life, Metropolitan Man is no longer subject to many of the 
matcrial and cultural constraints that made the lives of previous genera- 
tions tedious and narrow. 

In a society in which the old fixed principles have lost much of their 
power and in which there arc a myriad of opportunities for pursuing a 
wide range of interests, Metropolitan Man finds it natural to shift from 
one activity to another, usually in search of more exciting and satisfying 
diversions. John B. Orr and F. Patrick Nichclson have examined this 
tendency in the modern metropolis at some length in their book on The 
Radical Suburb , which they introduce as a study of the forces “that 
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have succeeded in creating a new culturally revolutionary class’* among 
middle-class Americans (the term “suburb*’ in this work refers to cultural 
characteristics of the middle class as a whole and is not limited to in- 
habitants of suburban parts of the metropolitan area) . 2 

ToOrr and Nichclson, “the radical suburbanite [i.c., middle-class man] 
is an expansive personality — an expansive man, devoted to the process 
of enlarging his experience, enlarging the number of perspectives within 
which his world can be perceived and felt, enlarging awareness of his 
own sensual and intellectual capabilities and enlarging his ability to be 
playful with ideas and possessions.** 3 Freed of much of the “primal** 
economic burdens and many of the associated fears and ambitions of the 
past, Expansive Man must manufacture new emotions — hence his appar- 
ent belief that “a bad trip may be better than no trip at all.’* 4 He is a 
product, in other words, of the underlying forces of science and tech- 
nology which undergird the modern metropolis. 

... it is a very short step from the empirical notion that truth is what is 
verifiable by experience to the expansive belief that experience itself is 
valuable. . . . From there it is but another short step to the notion that the 
richest life is the one that includes the most varied kinds of experiences. 
The style of the suburban radical is not as it appears— a backlash against 
the stainless-steel grayncss of a scientific atmosphere — but instead is the 
predictable spin-off from a culture that is infatuated with scientific cx- 
perimcntalism 6 

In later sections of The Radical Suburb , Orr and Nichclson proceed 
to describe how the style of the new middle-class American is manifested 
in recreation and leisure, the family, popular culture, and other aspects 
of daily life. Originating in empirical openness to experience, Expansive 
Man’s concerns arc with 

process, technique, creativity, style, imagination, sensuality, aesthetic sat- 
isfaction. . . . Sin is being closed, being static, not recognizing what there 
is to see, being blind, not affirming the worth of the physical . . . and 
failure arises out of forces, both personal and social, that serve to kill in- 
terests and to turn people in upon themselves. 6 

With their description of middle-class Americans expansively sampling 
the varied experiences and diversions of the modern metropolis, Orr and 
Nichclson provide as useful a summary as welhavc of the prospective 
glories of metropolitan life in the post-industrial age. Not surprisingly, 
however, Metropolitan Man adrift in the uncharted seas of a brave new 
world is faced with new challenges every bit as protean as the possibilities 
for growth and enjoyment made available in the modern metropolis. The 
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satisfactions of the expansive life style, that is to say, are not being 

experienced without dreadful cost to the individual and to society 

there is trouble aplenty in Mctroland. As Orr and Nichelson correctly 
point out, for example, “the radical suburbanization of the metropolitan 
area has meant that the fun of the middle-class radical*' is being “secured 
at the expense of underprivileged populations. . . unsupported city ser- 
vices, illiberal tax schedules, starved public resources, and irrational 
approaches to problems of urban education, air pollution, mass trans- 
portation, and public housing ." 7 Since this series of related political and 
economic problems is explored in other chapters of the Yearbook, this 
chapter will concentrate on several psychological and social-psychological 
problems of Metropolitan Man which are going to become increasingly 
salient in the future, regardless of whether we do or do not find solu- 
tions to more immediately critical issues involving social class, race, and 
ecology in the metropolitan area. 

The Problem of Urban Unreality 



When then in memory I look back 
To childhood’s visioned hours I see 
What now my anxious soul doth lack 
Is energy in peace to be 
At one with nature’s mystery: 

And Conscience less my mind indicts 
For idle days than dreamless nights. 

from Walter de la Mare, Dreamt 



During the next decade, there will be a continuous increase in the 
proportion of people — particularly young people — who feel little sense 
of taken for grantedness" about the physical, social, and perceptual 
metropolitan environment in which we grow up and live. At one level, 
the feeling or being adrift in an unreal world is being produced primarily 
by the natural succession of generations in a time of transition from one 
historical epoch to another — in other words, a time when cultural pat- 
terns and artifacts are accumulating into a complex overlay that is 
difficult to experience as real partly just because it is so complex and 
partly because generations which come at the end of a historical era 
have the secondhand task of learning a culture rather than the firsthand 
task of building it. 

Few have described the genesis of feelings of existential unreality 
better than the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset. Early in the 
twentieth century, Ortega foresaw many of the problems which Western 
culture increasingly would be faced with as it moved into its post- 
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industrial phases. Comparing this transformation with two earlier histori- 
cal periods (the early Christian era and the Reformation) also character- 
ized by massive changes in attitudes and behaviors associated with a 
growing sense of social unreality, Ortega wrote that: ; 

r He who receives an idea from his forebears tends to save himself the 
effort of rethinking it and recreating it within himself . This recreation con- 
sists in nothing more than repeating the task of him who created the idea, 
that is, in adopting it only in view of the undeniable evidence with which 
it was imposed on him. He who creates an idea docs not have the impres- 
sion that it is any thought of his; but rather he seems to see reality itself in 
immediate contact with himself. There, then, are man and reality, both 
naked, one confronting the other with neither screen nor intermediary be- 
tween them. 

On the other hand, the man who does not create an idea but inherits it 
finds between things and his own person a preconceived idea which facil- 
itates his relationship with things as a ready-made recipe. ... He works 
and lives on top of a stratum of culture which came to him from the 
outside, on a system of alien opinions come to him from other person- 
alities. ... 

In the fourteenth century man disappeared beneath his social role. 
Everything was syndicates, guilds, corporations, states. Everybody wore 
the uniform of his office, even to the cut of his clothing. Everything was 
conventional form, preordained and settled; everything was ritual, and 
infinitely complicated. 

Knowledge, for example, was presented in a form so intricate, so over- 
loaded with distinctions, classifications, arguments, that there was no way 
in so overgrown a forest to discover the repertory of clear and simple ideas 
which truly orient man in his existence . 0 



In the modern metropolis, similarly, advances in science and com- 
munications have created an inherently complex culture which is more 
and more experienced as “unreal** simply because in many respects the 
phenomena it deals with are so far removed from daily life. No one, for 
example, has ever seen an electron with his own, unaided eyes, nor has 
anyone ever seen either the “average** respondent in a national poll or 
the underlying linguistic structure of a language. As everyone knows, 
even an unquestioned genius no longer can master more than a fraction 
of the body of knowledge which exists in his field of specialization, much 
less in disciplines other than his own. In addition, science and technology 
are transforming the physical and social environment so rapidly that the 
culture in which youngsters arc socialized tends to portray the world 
that was rather than the world that is. For all these reasons it has 
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become increasingly difficult for people — particularly youth — to experi- 
ence their surroundings as authentic and to feel psychologically at ease in 
a “real” environment. 

If the major purpose of this chapter were only to launch another 
broadside at science and technology. I could end right here, with some 
readers probably feeling pleased that these villainous forces had received 
yet another measure of public scorn and others feeling outraged that still 
another one-sided attack had been made on a convenient target. But I 
have chosen to begin with a lengthy quotation from Ortega because 1 
believe that it offers crucial insights into the contemporary plight of man 
in the metropolis. 

Notice that Ortega is concerned with the interaction between percep- 
tions of reality and perceptions of identity: unless an individual’s sur- 
roundings seem sufficiently “real,” he will have trouble establishing a 
comfortable and secure identity. Identity is created and validated partly 
by testing oneself against — and to an extent by rebelling against — an 
environment which forces an individual into meaningful acts of self- 
definition. Conversely, unless or until an individual achieves an identity 
that satisfactorily expresses his “sclfncss,” his physical and social sur- 
roundings are likely to seem ethereal and insubstantial. Since perceptions 
of reality and identity arc so closely and reciprocally interrelated, it 
follows that an age of unreality is also going to be an age of identity 
confusion; hence it is no surprise that our own era of technology and 
suburbanization is often described in terms of Metropolitan Man’s 
“identity crisis.” 

Two additional points should be noted before considering how man 
reacts to the identity crisis which has been brought on by mctropolitani- 
zation. 

First, the concept of identity crisis immediately calls attention to the 
pervasive anxiety generated in the struggle for self-definition. Since most 
people will tolerate only limited amounts of anxiety before trying in one 
way or another to establish a more satisfactory identity, Metropolitan 
Man's search for identity must be of elemental concern in any discussion 
that begins with the problem of unreality in the environment of the 
modern metropolis. 

Second, another important characteristic of an age of perceived un- 
reality is severe boredom — simply because for most of us interests only 
arise out of or in engagement with a subjectively real environment. The 
search for identity as it is shaped by conditions of boredom and anxiety 
in the modern metropolis is the subject discussed in the next section of 
this chapter. 
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Unreality, Boredom, and Identity in the Metropolis 

Let us then 

Consider rather the incessant Mow of 
The traveller through time, his tired mind 
Biased towards bigness since his body must 
Exaggerate to exist, possessed by hope, 

Acquisitive, in quest of his own 
Absconded self yet scared to find it 
As he bumbles by from birth to death 
Menaced by madness; whose mode of being, 

Bashful or braggart, is to be at once 
Outside and inside his own demand 
For personal pattern. His pure I 
Must give account and greet his Me, 

That field of force where he feels ho thinks, 

His past present, presupposing death 

Must ask what he is in order to be 

And make meaning by omission and stress, 

Avid of clseness. 

from W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety 10 

Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher, 
vanity of vanity! All is vanity. 

What docs man gain by all the toil 
at which he toils under the sun? 

A generation goes and a generation comes, 
but the earth remains forever. 

The sun rises and the sun goes down, 
and hastens to the place where it rises. 

The wind blows to the south, 
and goes round to the north; 
round and round goes the wind, 
and on its circuits the wind returns. 

All streams run to the sea, 
but the sea is not full; 
to the place where streams flow, 
there they flow again. 

All things are full of weariness; 

A man cannot utter it; 

the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing. 

What has been is what will be, 

and what has been done is what will be done; 
and there is nothing new under the sun. 

Ecclesiastes 1 : 1-1 1 
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Perhaps the most notable thing about Metropolitan Man’s search for 
identity in a time of rapid change and unconvincing reality is in the very 
openness of the search. In contrast to earlier periods of history, most 
youngsters growing up in a modern metropolis are relatively free to 
explore alternative ways of being and becoming. Division of labor and 
specialization have created myriad occupational possibilities for the 
educated person. Mobility and the decline of traditional occupations 
have made it less likely that a youngster will be raised to follow in the 
footsteps of his father or grandfather or uncles. Instantaneous communi- 
cations arc acquainting young pcopje with alternative life styles and 
philosophies of living not just from nearby regions but from the furthest 
reaches of the earth. Increasingly, Metropolitan Man can try to become 
what he wants to be with relatively few limitations imposed in the form 
of inherited social statuses and cultural habits. 

But when “Anybody can be anybody,” Orrin Klapp has observed, it 
may be that “nobody can be somebody.” 11 Psychologists and sociologists 
have offered many enlightening perspectives concerning the boredom 
people tend to experience when faced with a wide range of choice in 
establishing an identity in a subjectively unreal environment. To a signifi- 
cant degree, the identity confusion of emerging Metropolitan Man 
cannot be separated at all from the boredom and anxiety with which it 
is so inextricably intertwined. When the environment in which a person 
lives seems unreal, after all, it is difficult to feel satisfied cither with the 
world or with oneself; in this case, one may be alternately bored with the 
times or the self, or with both equally. When the world seems constantly 
empty and meaningless, similarly, it is natural to fall into a generally 
depressed state with few peaks and valleys of emotion; in this case the 
shallowness of the emotions one experiences makes it difficult to establish 
and assert an active and positive sense of self. 

Other aspects of identity formation which are relevant in this dis- 
cussion are the obvious facts that our identities are established and 
validated in interaction with other people and with the social and 
physical obstacles against which we lest and solidify our sense of who 
we are. Unless our interactions with others reinforce our sense of self, 
and unless we have opportunities to find out what we can accomplish in 
overcoming major obstacles in our environment, our self-definitions arc 
apt to be malleable and shifting. Of course, it is desirable to have an 
unfinished identity in the sense of being open to new experience and 
ideas but like anything else openness to identity change can be a surfeit 
of a good thing, if only because too much impermanence in self- 
definition can destroy the sense of self which is to be fulfilled. When a 
student comes to school looking one week like Joe Namath, another 
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week like Dean Achcson, and the following week like Buffalo Bill Cody, 
he may be in the process of choosing a style which will be an authentic 
and comfortable expression of his personality; on the other hand, he 
may be mindlessly running from — and therefore compounding — feelings 
of emptiness and meaninglessness — in which ease we can hardly hope to 
concern him much with the causes of the Revolutionary War or the prob- 
lems of government structure in a representative democracy. 

As noted above, toward the end of the industrial era inherited cultural 
patterns not only lost touch with (perceived) scientific realities but also 
became too complex and artificial to be believed or even understood, 
thus leading to a sense of boredom and emptiness and resultant dis- 
locations in the identity of Metropolitan Man. In addition, other char- 
acteristics of the modern metropolis which also have a negative effect on 
identity formation arc the impersonality and the bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of urban society. Impersonality, as sociologist George Simmcl 
pointed out in the late nineteenth century, serves to/ reduce and make 
manageable what otherwise would be the sensory and informational 
overload of life in a dense urban settlement. Unfortunately, however, it 
also serves to make many of one’s contacts superficial and abstract, 
thereby reducing opportunities to validate identity through interaction 
with others and through emotive expression of a unique sense of self. 
In Simmers* words: 

... the metropolitan type of man . . . develops an organ protecting him 
against the threatening currents and discrepancies of his external environ- 
ment which would uproot him. He reacts with his head instead of his 
heart. . . . The reaction to metropolitan phenomena is shifted to that organ 
which is least sensitive and quite remote from the depth of his personality. 
. . . Punctuality, calculability, exactness arc forced upon life by the com- 
plexity and extension of metropolitan existence These traits must also 

color the contents of life and favor the exclusion of those irrational, in- 
stinctive, sovereign traits and impulses which aim at determining the mode 
of life from within, instead of receiving the general and precisely schema- 
tized form of life from without . 12 

Bureaucracy, which is the principle of impersonality applied systemati- 
cally at the institutional level, similarly constitutes an attempt to deal 
with the complexity of urban society by reducing information overload 
through the use of rational rules and regulations. But bureaucracy, as 
all of us know from personal experience, often helps to fracture an in- 
dividual’s sense of worthwhile sclf-ncss by defining and treating its clients 
as partial persons whose needs and services arc assessed within rigidly 
predetermined categories. 
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Much of the foregoing analysis lias been forcefully summarized as 
follows by Orrin E. Klapp, whose major study titled Collective Search 
for Identity is a basic source for understanding the identity confusion 
of Metropolitan Man: 

The identity problem [is] an inability to define oneself successfully in a 
milieu of inadequate symbolism — which means that even people in wealth 
and luxury . . . conic to feel that life is empty, boring, that somehow they 
have been cheated, yet they can’t say why ... 

jm 

. . . identity is a delicate psychosocial equilibrium requiring various 
kinds of support for its maintenance. But in the very society that proclaims 
abundance for everybody, we sec interactional and symbolic deficiencies: 
the boredom of mechanized sameness, both in jobs and at home; the wip- 
ing away of traditions and places; shallow, inconsistent relationships . . . ; 
an inability of people to get through facades and roles to each other; a 
piling up of impersonal information which fails to identify because it is 
not “mine” or “ours”; a weakness of basic social sentiments, such as love, 
loyalty, and faith; and a lack of ritual by which to intensify cither social 
sentiments or a sense of one’s own importance 

This is the problem of banality. A person whose interactions lack psy- 
chological payoffs will find life unutterably boring. The success symbols, 
though he has them, will seem empty. Practical measures, such as eco- 
nomic progress, political reform, even welfare legislation, will seem ir- 
relevant to him, because they do not deal with the real problem — of banal- 
ity. He will, therefore, have a tendency to become a dropout or a deviant, 
turning to escapes or kicks for compensation . 13 

In Collective Search for Identity , Klapp has provided many illustra- 
tions of the “voyages of identity” in which Metropolitan Man struggles 
to re-establish a non-banal identity. Among the mass movements he 
describes and analyzes arc those centering on drugs and stimulants, 
crusades, hero worship, rituals and cults, style rebellion, and, above all, 
“endless fads” and ceaseless experiments in personal style revision under- 
taken in an attempt to construct “a symbolic environment satisfactory 
to and worthy of man .” 14 

Rather than presenting an extended analysis of each possible variant 
of the identity search of Metropolitan Man, it is more useful at this point 
to consider whether the search seems to be succeeding or failing. Even 
to ask such a question, of course, is simultaneously to answer it. When 
man's shifting sense of self and his perceptions of environmental un- 
reality lead him to grasp a scries of fads, his identity is likely to be even 
more undercut and his environment is likely to seem even less real. He 
reacts by searching for still more stimulating sensations. But when men no 
longer believe in God, Chesterton once observed, they believe not in 
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nothing but in anything. Before long, culture takes on the appearance of 
an accelerating succession of fads, and its governing principle becomes 
what Christopher Booker has called “neophilia” — “worship of the 
new.” 16 

For most people, this frantic search for the new and different docs not 
produce an authentic and fulfilling sense of self, but only momentarily- 
satisfying fantasies and illusions. In the nature of things, Simnicl long 
ago observed, the search for identity in momentary pleasures and sensa- 
tions is ultimately self-defeating: 

There is perhaps no psychic phenomenon which has been so uncondi- 
tionally reserved to the metropolis as has the blase attitude. The blase at- 
titude results first from the rapidly changing and closely contrasting stim- 
ulation of the nerves. ... A life in boundless pursuit of pleasure makes 
one blas6 because it agitates the nerves to their strongest reactivity for such 
a long time that they finally cease to react at all. ... An incapacity thus 
emerges to react to new sensations with the appropriate energy. This con- 
stitutes that blas6 attitude which, in fact, every metropolitan child shows 
when compared with children of quieter and less changeable milieus. 16 

From boredom to banality to the blase attitude: the metropolitan 
search for identity has come full circle. Despite our economic productiv- 
ity and our technological comforts, what we have built in the metro- 
politan area turns out to be little more than a Potemkin Village of the 
mind. The facade or “style” of the search for a valid identity in the 
metropolis thus becomes a substitute for a satisfying identity, and cx- 
pansivcncss often turns out to be all playfulness and Jittlc substance, with 
results that psychiatrist Seymour Halleck has described as follows in an 
article provocatively titled “You Can Go to Hell With Style”: 



Thv. stylist's . . . commitment to life in the present docs not give him 
sufficient experience to deal in depth with any problem including his own. 

He has completely rejected the kind of planning or search for mastery 
that makes it possible to define and deal with issues ... the stylist lives 
one day at a time and while he wishes to experience everything that can be 
experienced, he experiences nothing in depth. . . . Emptiness and boredom 
easily progress into depression. ... At its worst, life in the present leads to 
an emphasis on style, an approach to problem-solving that pays little heed 
to the content of a problem; that rewards individuals for going through 
properly tasteful, stimulating and interesting notions instead of finding 
solutions. The final outcome of extreme reliance on style is despair. 17 

It is important to recognize that ours is not the first era in history to * 
witness a large-scale breakdown in identity formation. Both Ortega and 
Booker, as a matter of fact, view history as a pendulum swinging be- 
tween man's anguishing search for a new identity in a culture no longer 
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perceived as authentic and his subsequent more orderly achievements to 
build a new culture transcending the ruins of the old. 18 Booker, for 
example, has pointed out that cultural struggles between “squares” and 
“swingers” is far from new: the term “square” was used in the 1 770's to 
describe those who still wore square-toed shoes after they had gone out 
of fashion, and “swinger” was used in seventeenth-century London to 
refer to a “swinging handful who recognized no conventional moral 
restraint.” 19 Byron's time, Booker notes, 

was an age of rebellion against every kind of convention, an exhibitionism 
and a fanatical belief in self-expression, a cult of youth and an extravagant 
hero-worship . ... [of] an unwearying pursuit of the exotic, the novel, the 
perverse and the odd ... of the “riotous” and “shocking'* Waltz, of notor- 
ious drunkenness, opium eating and gambling fever, of sexual promiscuity, 
low-cut dresses and male dandyism ... of acute fashion-consciousness . . > 
and an age too when ... a great many people had the sense of being 
swept into the future on a heady tide of modernity. 20 

Based on this historical perspective, Booker concludes that what the 
pendulum really represents is the age-old tension and alteration between 
freedom and order, but that neither condition sought for its own sake 
can satisfy the needs that set in motion the yearning for them: 

It is commonplace that such periods of [profound social and political 
change] . . . should fire men's imaginations, arousing them to the intense 
mental activity. ... But it is also at such times that for many people, even 
for whole classes and nations, a hold on reality becomes hardest to achieve. 
Unbalanced by change, they display, like uncertain adolescents, all the 
symptoms of insecurity. . . . Confused by change, they either turn their 
backs on it and take refuge in nostalgia or throw themselves headlong into 

it And all these forms of unhappy adjustment arc in fact symptoms of 

the same fundamental condition. They arc all different forms of escapism 
or neurosis ... 

... a fantasy pattern based on a whole series of images which arc them- 
selves unresolved cannot by definition resolve everything that has gone be- 
fore. What happens therefore is simply that . . . the fantasy pushes on in 
an ever-mounting spiral of demand, ever more violent, more dream-like 
and fragmentary. . ... Further and further pushes the fantasy, always in 
pursuit of the elusive climax, always further from reality — until it is ac- 
tually bringing about the very opposite of its aims , the dream producing 
the nightmare, the vision of freedom producing the slavery of the gambler 
or drug addict. 

Once we understand this polarity between life and order, between free- 
dom and security, the whole nature of fantasy opens up in a new way. 
Whenever a man can be said to have lost touch with reality, it can be seen 
that he is doing so either by mechanical pursuit of the outward image of 
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order, pattern, or discipline, without the balancing life of true feeling or 
understanding; or by a pursuit of the image of freedom and excitement, 
‘onanchorcd to reality by the perspective of order and understanding . . . 2l 

Much of the argument that has been presented in this chapter can be 
summarized by placing Metropolitan Man as he has emerged during the 
past generation within the context of those who came before him and 
those who succeed him in the metropolis. In the first generation, Metro- 
politan Man settles in the city grieving for the sights and sounds and 
boyhood memories of the lost rural or small-town community from 
whence he came. The second generation of man in the metropolis grows 
up there preoccupied earning chips to cash in the competition for eco- 
nomic security and social status. But by the third or fourth generation, 
Metropolitan Man no longer is so likely to be concerned solely with 
forging a career in the great metropolitan sweepstakes; not locked into 
an all-consuming struggle for material advancement, he is in a position 
to take advantage of a multitude of opportunities for pursuing personal 
desires and interests, but by the same token he. has difficulty locating 
himself in space and time and discovering who or what he is and how 
he fits into the metropolitan scheme of things. Unable or unwilling or 
disinclined to mold his own life into any very meaningful whole, his 
sons and daughters in the fourth or fifth generation frequently react to 
this vacancy by rejecting their parents and the directionless social en- 
vironments in which they were raised. Primarily concerned with Metro- 
politan Man in the third or fourth generation, this chapter in effect calls 
attention to the problem of metropolitan identity at a time when empti- 
ness in one generation is being transformed into bitterness and alienation 
among those which follow. 

What, then, arc we to conclude about the possibilities of recreating a 
stable and satisfying metropolitan identity? 



Keys to the Reclamation of Metropolitan Identity 



I can’t get no satisfaction, 

I can’t get no satisfaction, 
'Cos I try an' I try 
an* I try an* I try 
I can't get no, 

I can't get no, 

I can't get no satisfaction, 
no satisfaction, no 
satisfaction, no satisfaction. 



To avoid a void, forget 
get, take care to be care- 
less. Lcsscarc takes 
development, requires a 
dark room in the nonbrain 
that's tense, prehensile 
unintentionally indented 
with dense prc-cidetic non- 
ideas. Total blindness 
by its-clf won't do. 



The Rolling Stones 22 



from May Swenson 
The Grain of Our Eye 23 
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To begin with, we should clearly recognize that we can never success- 
fully re-establish what came before — no matter how much an older 
generation may panic and demand that a younger generation simply 
return to the past. For as Booker wisely reminds us, the "solution’* of 
keeping things as they were — or arc — is no solution at all; once our 
cultural myths 

lose their link with the reality which underlines them, they become them- 
selves illusions ... the power of a throne or the outward trappings of 
monarchy become not symbols of communal unity, but merely the focus 
of individual or group fantasies working against that unity; or when a 
wedding, instead of being the outward sign of a pledge marking a unity for 
life, becomes transformed into a mere outward show, a sensation of the 
moment . 24 

Second, we must keep in mind that in a time of shifting identity in- 
dividuals arc not likely to perceive their culture and their surroundings 
as real unless they actively participate in defining that culture. From this 
point of view the significance of participation has very little to do with 
democracy or equality or political virtue, but has everything to do with 
a fundamental human need for stable self-definition. 

' Third, we should realize that to a significant degree the act of par- 
ticipation is and must be an act of rebellion; without asserting oneself 
against something, there is apt to be insufficient self-definition. It is with 
this recognition, as Booker says, that 

... we arc obviously touching on a complex of the most profound 
myths of the human race — the myth of the King who must die in order 
that a new King may reign . . . the basic rhythm of the eternal renewal, 
not just of life but also of order, the framework in which alone life can be 
maintained. 

Our fantasies arc thus, in a sense, our way of learning. We rebel against 
the framework of order so that we may learn through our mistakes where 
the confines of order lie . 25 

Fourth, opportunities for participation and rebellion achieve nothing 
unless they ultimately invest our psychological and social environments 
with meaning , but emptiness is not transfused with meaning without 
what Ortega calls "the dedication of one’s self to something, as a mission 
and not simply a discreet use of something which has been given to 
us. . . .** It was the great achievement of Christianity, he writes, to help 
man see 

... not only that human life ought to be the surrender of itself — that life 
takes on the sense of a premeditated mission and an interior destiny — but 
that whether we like it or not, life is this surrender. Tell me what else the 
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phrase means which is so often repeated in the New Testament, so para- 
doxical: “He who loses his life shall gain it.*' That is to say, give your life, 
hand it over, surrender it; then it is truly yours, you have won it, you have 
saved it . 26 

Finally, wc can never forget that the distinguishing characteristics of 
the metropolitan environment arc diversity and variety. By definition, 
the modern metropolis consists of many diverse types of people in an 
interdependent society that offers almost unlimited scope for expansive- 
ncss in how one lives and what one is. But if a person's daily experiences 
do not reflect this diversity, how can he perceive his environment as an 
authentic part of the larger metropolitan reality? Sociologist Richard 
Sennet has considered this issue at length in his study of The Uses of 
Disorder: Personal Identity and City Life and has observed that it is 
primarily suburbanization in nuclear families which is cutting young 
people off from the reality of the metropolis, thereby making it difficult s 
or impossible to achieve a durable identity. Based on “a fear of the 
richness of urban life,'* he points out, this suburbanization is the social 
counterpart of the adolescent's impulse to retreat from the confusion and 
complexity of this stage of the identity search . 27 

It is partly because he grows up shielded from personal encounter with 
other social and ethnic groups in the metropolis, I might add, that 
Metropolitan Man tends to be a perpetual adolescent, continuously 
seeking after temporary pleasures to fill the void of an empty identity. 

Thus the flight from unreality apparent among large numbers of metro- 
politan youth can l)e attributed in part to the process of suburbanization 
as it has evolved during the past two or three decades. Although the 
movement to the suburbs represented for adults an escape from over- 
crowding, traffic congestion, pollution, and crime as well as a determina- 
tion to create a home-centered environment that would be “nice** and 
safe for raising children, for young people it often has meant growing 
up in a setting which has not and indeed could not seem a real part of the 
vital metropolis. In an analysis of contemporary urban youth titled “In 
the Country of the Young,** John W. Aldridge has written that: 

. . . the problem of the young is . . . that so many . . . essential influences 
are missing from their lives. They arc, above all, a generation which 
seems never to have been alone; hence they have never endured psycho- 
logical isolation or been compelled to develop the perspective of otherness. 

... To most of them the social world has not been an arena of personal 
confrontation or conflict but the very embodiment of irrelevance, for they 
have always known the vast, vacant, structureless world of modern sub- 
urbia, which it is impossible to rebel against, which docs not encourage the 
spectatorial attitude or provide one with a sufficient sense of incongruity 
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. even to see it as effectively other . . . affluence, American citizenship, and 
their favored or unfavored position in history have . . . left them physically 
and psychologically isolated from the objects of their official compassion 
and anger, theoretical in their concern for other people’s realities. 

This quality of abstractedness is revealed in the oddly obscure vocab- 
ulary they use to describe the evils which they wish to overthrow. They 
talk compulsively and ritualistically about power structures , systenis t 
tablishments, bureaucracy , and technology , and the vagueness of these 
words, their failure, when used singly, to describe conditions in a real 
world, is symptomatic of their function as empty pejorative metaphors for 
problems not personally engaged in by those who use them. It almost 
seems that such a language is intended to invent a reality. . . . Clearly, the 
young arc suffering from a massive dissociation of sensibility, a loss of 
relationship with living realities . 28 

Developing the implications of this point, Sennet argues that the 
“terms” of a “possible adulthood” for Metropolitan Man have now 
become evident: 

... a life with other people in which men learn to tolerate painful ambi- 
guity and uncertainty. To counter the desire for slavery that grows strong 
in adolescence, men must subsequently grow to need the unknown, to feel 
incomplete without a certain anarchy in their lives, to learn, as Denis dc 
Rougemont says, to love the “otherness” around them. ... A man becomes 
engaged in truly social ways, probing the “otherness” around him, in order 
to reaffirm the fact of his uniqueness, his adult being. The fact that a man 
can care about something outside himself is a sign that he has a distinctive 
self of his own . 29 

Although Sennet then concludes that anarchic community settings 
must be created to force Metropolitan Man into dealing with others in 
order to obtain a sense of “otherness,” one need not accept quite so 
radical a conclusion to agree that Metropolitan Man will tend to behave 
like an anguished adolescent until he locates himself in “dense, visibly 
diverse communities” in which he interacts with others different from 
himself. For the curse of the modern metropolis, after all, is its relative 
economic affluence which 

. . . permits men, through coherent routines, to hide from dealing with 
each other. Rather than face the full range of social experience possible 
to men, the communities of safe coherence cut off the amount of human 
material permitted into a man’s life, in order that no questions of discord, 
no issues of survival be raised at all. 

It is this “escape from freedom,” in Erich Fromm’s words, that ulti- 
mately makes a man quite consciously bored, aware that he is suffocating, 
although he may refuse to face the reasons for his suffocation . 30 
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Taken together, these observations suggest that the education of 
Metropolitan Man should emphasize relevance and participation — but 
these terms should not be defined in the usual sloganistic and mindless 
fashion. By “relevance” I mean immersion in the “real” metropolis, that 
is, personal contact with the rich diversity of people and familiarization 
with the actual problems of life and society in the metropolitan area. 
By “participation,” I mean the active testing and validating of identity in 
the metropolitan arena. Both concepts, furthermore, must be imple- 
mented in such a way as to encourage a new transcendence in the outlook 
of Metropolitan Man. In the end, Metropolitan Man can establish and 
maintain a satisfying identity only by transcending his expansive pre- 
occupation with self and committing himself to concerns larger than 
those delineated by a narrow patch of metropolitan turf. Granted that this 
type of transcendence will prove far more difficult to attain than earlier 
generations could achieve by dedicating their lives to manlike Gods; 
without it, Metropolitan Man will have done little to make the quality of 
life better than it was for his technologically-disadvantaged ancestors. 
For this reason the primary challenge to the educator, as stated by 
Douglas H. Heath, is to help our students “learn not to be so passively 
dependent upon something ‘out there’ for entertainment, to help them 
learn how to tolerate the pain of frustration and boredom without fleeing 
into drugs or intellectual stupor .” 31 

Implications 

Prior to examining implications of Metropolitan Man’s identity prob- 
lems for organized social institutions such as the school, it is reasonable 
to ask whether existing institutions should be expected to respond in 
the first place. After all, it is often argued that the only workable course 
of action is to encourage individuals in the metropolis — particularly 
young people — to experiment with and develop new institutions con- 
sonant with the emerging goals and values of post-industrial society. 
Emphasis in this point of view usually is on the rigidity of existing insti- 
tutions as well as the necessity for personal search and exploration in 
building a new culture to replace one that has grown or is growing out of 
touch with reality. 

While there is a certain amount of merit in this position, in my opinion 
there are fatal flaws in its assumption that the identity problem of 
Metropolitan Man can be alleviated primarily through the non-institu- 
tional or anti-institutional uncoordinated and largely unstructured efforts 
of myriad individuals and small groups. Earlier in this chapter it 
was argued that the efficacy of a cure for any ailment is highly de- 
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pendent on the accuracy of the diagnosis on which the prescription is 
based. If the identity problems of Metropolitan Man arc attributed 
primarily to an absence of freedom in his formative years or his daily 
life, the suggested response might be to ignore institutions and provide 
bigger and better doses of individual freedom. If the problem is diag- 
nosed primarily as an insullicicncy of diversions in the metropolis, solu- 
tions might encourage the individual to pursue private pleasures and 
interests still more resolutely. For reasons already indicated, however, 
Metropolitan Man’s difficulties in experiencing a sense of freedom and 
satisfaction in the metropolis should be viewed not as the fundamental 
source of his malaise but as symptoms of underlying deficits of commit- 
ment and meaning. 

Once this has been recognized, it is hard to believe that much can be 
accomplished through the unorganized searching of individuals and 
small groups. To a significant extent, commitment and meaning arc 
properties perceived in the larger society; as such it is difficult to see how 
they can be restored without institutional efforts large enough to have 
some impact on the total culture in which people grow up and live. In 
the past, cultural reconstruction generally has come about through insti- 
tutions which effectively established a new religion or otherwise solidified 
or established a new world view within an existing culture. It is impossible 
to predict what new institutions may be invented to help man acquire 
more sense of the reality outside himself in the modern metropolis, but 
it is almost certain that without coordinated institutionalized efforts, 
Metropolitan Man will continue to search fruitlessly for satisfaction in 
directions that arc individually and/or socially harmful. Without institu- 
tions to guide the people of the metropolis, some will flee from emptiness 
by becoming more or less permanently narcoticizcd, others will seek 
refuge in stereotypes of racial or ethnic superiority, and still others will 
experiment desperately with an orgiastic hedonism. Obviously, none of 
these responses will be either individually satisfying or socially desirable. 

Even if it is agreed that institutions, whether new or old, arc required 
to guide the search for an authentic metropolitan identity, some might 
argue that the responsibility is entirely with institutions other than the 
school. This point of view is worth considering very seriously, just as is 
the position of those who argue that the school is not a suitable institu- 
tion to teach a democratic morality effectively and therefore should not 
try.- But as long as we have compulsory, full-day schooling the school 
must be viewed as having a major responsibility for identity formation 
— if on| y because the school presently is society’s only organized institu- 
tion for reaching most citizens during the critical stages of childhood 
adolescence, and youth. 
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Among the most important contributions institutions can make in the 
search for a metropolitan identity arc (1) to provide every young person 
with opportunities to test and define himself against difficult challenges 
in the physical and the social environment; (2) to encourage the develop- 
ment of shared values and sentiments which help the young acquire a 
sense of authentic reality precisely because they arc widely shared; (3) to 
work toward achieving certain kinds of stability in the physical environ- 
ment of a rapidly-changing urban society; and (4) to ofTcr the young 
guidance in exploring and experimenting with a variety of identities. In 
another paper 33 I have tried to discuss some of the broad efforts that 
might be undertaken in each of these directions and sonic of the general 
ways in which the schools might or should play a part in carrying them 
out. In the remainder of this chapter, therefore, discussion will be limited 
to implications specifically focused on curriculum and instruction, with 
particular reference to the social studies. 

1. As previously implied in the preceding discussion of metropolitan 
diversity, students’ educational experiences should be provided in a set - 
ting which brings them into close and continuing contact with others of 
differing social, racial, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. It is all very 
well to teach students about other people who reflect or embody the 
diverse character of the metropolis, but learning about is too abstract an 
activity to counteract perceptions of isolation from metropolitan reality. 
In this respect, the setting in which we teach is far more important (i.c., 
teaches more) than the materials and methods of the formal curriculum, 
and one ounce of effort devoted to bringing about a diverse mixture of 
students in our classes may contribute much more to the attainment of 
our educational goals than one hundred ounces of effort to teach a par- 
ticular body of knowledge. 

2. Much of the curriculum in the social studies should be explicitly 
concerned with the study of urban and metropolitan affairs. With the 
exception of the humanities, no other subject in the traditional curriculum 
offers even a fraction of the social sciences’ potential for immersing 
students in urban and metropolitan studies. If students arc not immersed 
deeply m a study of the metropolis as part of their work in the social 
studies, it is unlikely they will be provided with extensive opportunities 
to do so in any other subject. 

3. Immersion in the reality of the metropolis entails firsthand 
participation in the metropolitan environment and in metropolitan affairs. 
If we take seriously the obligation to help Metropolitan Man acquire an 
authentic metropolitan identity, a much higher proportion of students’ 
learning experiences will take place outside the school building than is 
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presently the case in all but a very few schools. Learning within the four 
walls of a traditional classroom offers many advantages for the organiza- 
tion and presentation of complex subject matter, but clearly it is a 
vicarious and artificial activity as compared with direct experience and 
study in actual metropolitan communities. 

4. Instruction (participation) in urban and metropolitan studies 
(affairs) should be fundamentally interdisciplinary . Emphasis should be 
on problem-solving of the kind that cuts unpredictably across a variety 
of disciplines and combinations of disciplines within as well as outside the 
social sciences. Rather than aiming to insert predetermined doses of 
history or economics or sociology in studying precisely-defined metro- 
politan problems, wc should be pleased when we find our students 
drawing from an unnamcablc mixture of disciplines that truly and directly 
reflects complex metropolitan reality. 

5. For similar reasons, metropolitan secondary schools should move 
away from standardized scheduling in terms of semesters and academic 
years in favor of such alternatives as tt minicourses tt organically scheduled 
to run for as little as one day or one week to as long as is necessary for 
students to experience a feeling of closure in metropolitan studies . Just as 
dividing the study of metropolitan society into logically-ncat “disciplines’* 
is incompatible with metropolitan complexity and interdependence, so, 
too, organizing instruction into large standardized blocks such as semes- 
ters or quarters imposes an artificial structure which tends to obviate a 
sense of full participation in the metropolitan arena. 

6. Much more can be done — in fact , must be done — to provide ado- 
lescents and young people with opportunities to perform socially - 



conclusion somewhat resembles the recommendations of some observers 
who have advocated universal conscription in public service work for 
college-age youth and of others who have suggested that high school 
youth should be enlisted in massive numbers to help combat physical 
and aesthetic deterioration in our cities, actually it goes a good deal 
beyond each of these suggestions. If, that is, wc believe that persons who 
do not perceive their daily activities as being consequential for others 
and for themselves arc likely to succumb to the malaise which is spread- 
ing in many strata of middle-class youth, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that beginning in adolescence, all young people should participate in 
social actions of unquestioned importance in metropolitan affairs. One 
logical way to act on this conclusion is to tic metropolitan-service and 
work-assignments to community-based learning experiences in the social 
studies. 



important and personalty-meaningful work in the metropolis . While this 
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7. Students should hove more scope in choosing what to learn and in 
deciding how to learn it. Just as reality-building and identity validation 
require a certain amount of social consensus in how people perceive 
the metropolitan environment, by the same token it is also true that 
perception and commitment ultimately take place in the individual and 
not a group. Unless young people have an opportunity to assert and 
follow their own interests in a manner that is compatible with their sense 
of self, much of what they study and learn will seem foreign and in- 
authentic. Like several of the other points raised above, this conclusion 
implies that education should be firmly based in the metropolitan com- 
munity, where it is possible to individualize students' studies and assign- 
ments much more meaningfully than can be done within the four walls of 
the traditional classroom. 

Reviewing these implications, readers would be justified in doubting 
that the goals implicit in them can be achieved or even attempted very 
sensibly within the framework of the “typical” high school. As tradi- 
tionally organized and administered, the high school simply is not an 
appropriate mechanism for achieving such goals as providing young 
people with meaningful opportunities to become immersed in the metro- 
politan environment or to perform soc ially-important work in the 
metropolis. 

Fortu natcly, several new secondary education models do make it possi- 
ble for the school to become a much more salient force in helping the 
young build a stable and satisfying metropolitan identity. One of the most 
r promising models now available for achieving this as well as other funda- 

mental goals of education is that being worked out at John Adams High 
School in Portland, Oregon. 

Students at Adams spend half the school day in general education 
courses taught by teams of teachers and other adults representing each 
of the major subject-matter areas such as social studies and science. 
The topics which teams of studenfs and teachers choose to explore also 
cut across the separate disciplines, as when subjects such as controlling 
auto pollution in the metropolis or eliminating slums in the city are 
studied with no fixed time requirement for introducing one topic or 
turning to another. During the remaining half-day, students engage in 
independent study or take elective courses which last anywhere from six 
weeks to a full year. Both major parts of the program at Adams allow 
plenty of scope for metropolitan involvement, community service, and 
other objectives advocated in this chapter, and organization of the student 
body into relatively small half-day learning teams makes it possible for 
each student to work closely with others of differing backgrounds and 
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ajjcs. While other emerging models such as Metropolitan High (School 
Without Walls) in Chicago and Harlem Prep also ofTcr great promise 
for providing a metropolitan education, Adams is one of the few urban 
schools demonstrating what might be done right now in a large high 
school with a diverse population of 1 500 or more students. 

In essence, what I have been arguing for in this final section is that 
many of our approaches to curriculum and instruction be modified to 
talTc account of the problems young people will experience growing up in 
the metropolitan area of the 1970’s. If we fail to do so, our teaching 
materials and methods generally will be chosen in conformity with the 
mental pictures of the world and the school which we acquired in our 
own childhood in the 1920’s, 1930’s, and 1940’s. As we arc always being 
reminded, however, the metropolis is changing very rapidly these days, 
and it is even less appropriate to educate today in terms of a world view 
derived from 1935 than it was to teach children in 1935 in accordance 
with a mental model of the world acquired in 1900. Not only docs it 
make little sense to require the young to internalize our own images of 
a world long since disappeared in order to function In the school— but 
such a demand is foredoomed to failure. Better to revive the old bromide 
that effective teaching depends on starting with the learner “where he’s 
at,” and to recognize that, the complex metropolis with its overriding 
imperative to establish a stable and committed post-industrial identity is 
where our students arc. 

Postscript 

To avoid possible misunderstandings, I want to make it clear that the 
arguments presented in this chapter do not presume that the school can 
or should be held solely responsible for helping young people achieve a 
viable identity in the metropolis; to expect the public schools to accept 
this responsibility in view of the relatively small part it plays in identity 
formation would be untenable and absurd. 

At the same time, however, educators ignore the problems of metro- 
politan identity only at their own peril; anytime a student enters a school 
or classroom, the issues discussed in this chapter inevitably enter right 
along with him. Neither in theory nor practice can we expect much 
learning to take place unless we recognize that our students arc products 
of the metropolis and that who and what they are has implicationsfor 
how we educate. 

One other point which should be made very explicit is that Orr and 
Nichclson’s work describing the “expansive personality” of emerging 
Metropolitan Man is only one of several excellent analyses that might 
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have been used in discussing the characteristics and plight of man — 
particularly middle-class man — in the modern metropolis. Other related 
portrayals which arc somewhat similar but also arc more complicated and 
therefore were not introduced in this brief chapter can be found in the 
writings of such writers as Philip RicIT 34 (“Psychological Man”) and 
Vytautas Kavolis (“Post-Modern Man ”). 35 To explore the implications 
for curriculum and instruction of the identity problems of modern man 
more comprehensively than was possible in this introductory chapter, 
readers are advised to consult the works of these and other authors who 
$ have become known for their concern with understanding the psycho- 

logical development of man in post-industrial society. 
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2. Photographic Essay: 

* What the City Means to Me 



The Independent Learning Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is designed 
for the high-school-age student who, for any reason, has left the public 
school system. The Center stresses self-motivation in its students, and 
the development of an integral school community. 

In addition to basic and remedial education, ILC offers courses 
that emphasize creative expression and community involvement. Some 
Of this year’s mini-courses include: social psychology; self-awareness; 
sex, drugs, and crime; photography; applied math and science; English; 
role of women; role of men; music; shelter structure and design; U.S. 
history; chemistry; electronics; typing; newspaper; media center; and 
others. 

ILC is based at 1437 W. Lincoln Avenue in the heart of Milwaukee’s 
south side, which is basically a huge Eastern European ethnic neighbor- 
hood that has come to include a large Spanish-speaking community and 
many poor white families. 

The Center opened for classes in September of 1970. The enrollment 
has risen from 30 to the present level of 46. There arc seven people on 
the staff, which include VISTA Volunteers and University of Wisconsin 
— Milwaukee students. ILC is accredited and receives the bulk of its 
funding from the Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice, administering 
agency for Safe Streets Act. 

The Center’s photography program, run in conjunction with the Jour- 
ney House Youth Center, has stressed two aspects of the medium. First, 
photography as an expressive tool, a graphic language the student can 
use to communicate feelings and ideas important to him. Secondly, the 
program stresses that a photographer participates in his environment 
more objectively than an ordinary person. Photography can help a 
student develop a context for his home situation. 

The following photographic essay, “What the City Means to Me," 
offers a segment of life in Mihvaukee . The photographers are Randy 
LaFave, 16, Rick LaFave, 18, Robert Broivn, 16, and Keith Lex, 17. 
All four young men are residents of Milwaukee’s south side . Their 
instructor is John Gurda . 
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3. Reflections on Urban Life 



Jesus Salas 

Much of Jesus Salas' background will emerge front} this chapter describ- 
ing his work in the Spanish-speaking community of Milwaukee. Born in 
Crystal City, Texas, he attended schools in the Southwest prior to mov- 
ing to Wisconsin. He graduated from the University of Wisconsin — Mil- 
waukee with a bachelor's degree in 1970, previously having attended 
Wisconsin State Universities at Oshkosh and Stevens Point. Jesus Salas 
has been deeply involved in organizational work with the AFL-CIO and 
other organizations, working on the grape boycott beginning in 1966. He 
has held a number of positions in a variety of agencies serving the 
Spanish-speaking community, most recently with the United Migrant 
Opportunity Services, in the summer of 1970, Jasus Salas was among a 
group of Spanish-speaking students and community representatives 
who initiated a series of meetings, confrontations, and negotiations that 
resulted in the establishment of the Spanish-Speakinq Outreach Institute 
at The University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee. The following chapter is 
based on a taped conversation with him during the summer of 1971. 



What is (he main thing you think about as you view the Spanish 
community? 

The Spanish community is continuously nflcctctl by outside influences. 
As you know, wc have traditionally been excluded from all major institu- 
tions — social, political, economic, and educational. Yet every day of 
our lives wc arc affected by the same institutions that have isolated us. 
It is extraordinary, since wc feel tltcir impact on our lives as Spanish- 
speaking persons on a day-to-day basis. Yet wc have no part of them. 
This phenomenon brings many questions to our minds. As complicated 
as some of the institutions arc to understand, wc must start relating to 
them as a people. And I ask myself and some of the other community 
organizers: “Now that wc know this, what arc wc going to do?” 

For instance, let’s discuss a question that has been asked by millions 
of Americans all over the country: What was the basis for our involve- 
ment in Vietnam? Recently, through the release of the “Pentagon 
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Papers,” we have found sonic answers. Many people had an idea of the 
highhanded and arbitrary decisions that were made by the last three 
presidents. But what shocked the hell out of millions of Americans was 
how this democratic nation arrives at its decisions. It had international 
implications and many high government officials became apologists over- 
night. 1 feel the shock will be overcome and we will get back to business 
as usual. But I want to point out that in our small community these arc 
the truths we live with; perhaps not as grandiose, but with just as far- 
reaching effects. ... 

I think this is happening throughout America. Every aspect of my life 
is being affected, whether I work with the ChicmMjsin our community, 
or go to this university, or complain about the brutality of the police 
against other human beings. It’s just so overwhelming. Not only for the 
Latins here in Milwaukee, but for everyone! I see a lot of young people 
in our community going through a life that is unbearable — even to some 
of them who arc better equipped to handle it. I see this happening 
everywhere. 

It used to be that a man — Black, Chica no, young, a worker, or what- 
ever — would say: “Is this relevant to me?” The universal answer to 
social problems, you know: more learning! We don’t hear that as much 
anymore. It is as if the relevancy question is almost mundane now. 
There arc almost no questions now. It is almost as if the few answers 
we have received arc so overwhelming that we arc not as daring as we 
could be. 

You mentioned working with the police about civil rights problems. .. 

Most of the policemen we know and see on the south side arc working- 
class people. I don’t think people ever sit down and really see what we 
have created in them. By the way, it’s hard for me to call them “pigs.” 
That word just doesn’t come out. I might, in anger, say other words that 
might be more vulgar, but I can hardly call them “pigs.” I think the 
reason I can’t is because I now recognize that most of the people in the 
neighborhood where the policemen come from arc probably where we 
arc right now. Or where the Black community is — which has always been 
the inner city with all of its particular problems. I try unsuccessfully to 
understand policemen as men. This is difficult to do because I also under- 
stand them as part of the institutions they represent. They arc the ones 
that arc required to maintain all of this law and order that we have 
created for ourselves. Now we don’t know what the hell to do once we 
recognize what flic calls for law and order arc doing to people. Policemen 
arc the agents of this society — poorly paid and ill -equipped to handle 
the immense problems of our society. 
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They go into our poor, oycrcrowdcd, and unemployed communities 
and challenge the lives of those who refuse to perpetuate their idea of 
order. The problems that arise out of this confrontation is what we call 
our ciimc.’ In the performance of their jobs, policemen leave their 
roots, and represent the kind of morality and concept of order that this 
society has created. 

In the Spanish-speaking community, policemen arc out-and-out for- 
eigners. They arc not from our families, they do not speak our language, 
and they arc not from our national origin. And the few that arc from our 
roots, we know what has happened to them. There is no so-called 
middle ground. They make our lives difficult, and the only reason for 
reducing the number of confrontations is our passion to survive. 

I met the chief of police during a march to support one of our leaders, 
a march ending in a confrontation where nine policemen were injured 
and sixteen of us ended up behind bars. The chief surprised me. He 
seemed like a decent man and I enjoyed speaking with him as a man. 
I had hoped to feel more assured— that I was dealing with the man who 
was going to make our life easier and who could end some of the vio- 
lence. I’m afraid I did not feel very assured when I left the mayor’s office 
where we were meeting that night. 

_ streets, this feeling is shared by most of us. The tension is so 
high that I can almost recall the eyes of the different policemen who 
walk the beat or patrol the area. We arc. all very familiar with their 
sneers, their challenges, and some of their comments. Most of the time 
nothing outwardly happens, but I can recall incidents where I honestly 
thought all hell was going to break loose and a policeman or me, one of 
us, was going to end up dead. 

We’ve been in demonstrations where we know what their lack of 
understanding can create and we try to get everyone, everyone, not to 
provoke them. But I have seen times and have been part of action 
where there was no provocation and they knew "how to deal with us.” 
Yet I know that we cannot do to them what they do to us. For we want 
to live and survive. We want peace. 

Can you give an illustration? 

Oh yes. I have been arrested five or six times in the last 15-16 
months. One time we were demonstrating and the police wanted to keep 
us on the sidewalk. We were crossing the viaduct which connects the 
bridge to our south side. There were several hundred of us. Every time 
the police got us to the sidewalk we spilled out into the street on the 
other end. That’s the way the march was going, squishing in and out, 
and the police were driving their bikes and pushing us over. One of the 
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gentlemen in the march had his hands in his pockets. When a policeman 
came by, lie immediately grabbed him and said that he was under arrest. 
This particular gentleman didn’t speak English and the policeman didn’t 
know how to speak Spanish. I went over and I grabbed the Chicano and 
pulled him up on the sidewalk. Speaking in Spanish to my friend and 
speaking in English to the police at the same time, I tried to say: “He’s 
alright, he’s going to get back onto the sidewalk, lie doesn’t understand 
English.” And I was telling the Chicano: “Don’t speak back, don’t start 
yelling back, he doesn’t understand what you’re saying. . . .” All of a 
sudden, a second policeman who didn’t understand what we were doing 
came along and saw me struggling. He came up and hit me in the head, 
threw me on the ground, put my arms behind my back, and threw me 
headfirst into the paddy wagon— and the friend that I was with then 
went in too. We were arraigned the following day and found not guilty. ... 

It seems that some police look at Chicano people and Black people and 
believe that they can’t deal with them as they would with people in a 
middle-class suburb. 

But this is what we have created. You see, we’re responsible for this. 

1 think that all of the social, political, and economic pressures we feel are 
also felt by these policemen. Those social problems that have never been 
honestly confronted, the operations of governmental bureaucracy, the 
way we elect politicians — with them spending fantastic amounts of money 
without really showing us the kind of men they arc and what their skills 
are. When they get in government, they’re not challenged. And they’re 
not going to. let people challenge them, especially people like us. 

This tremendous problem affects the police and they arc caught in the 
same bind. Look at the problem faced by policemen in their negotiations 
for higher wages; look at how the city has been addressing itself to 
these policemen. Can you imagine how policemen go to work every day 
— sometimes working without a contract that will get them a good 
pension or group health? And then they have to go out and face us, or 
the kids yelling at them! I’ve tried to sit down with some of my friends on 
the south side and tell them the police arc not the problem. Not just 
me, but everybody who has learned this fact; we all tell our people this 
is not where it's at. We don’t want to fight with the police. We can’t win. 
Our problems arc the issues. I don’t think that many of us who have 
assumed leadership roles give ourselves the opportunity to define the 
question you have asked me. We arc failing to understand and to search 
out the kind of life that people of so many distinct origins can have as 
human beings— each with his own roots and rights and with all of us- 
living together in one country. 
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The sad fact is that what you’re scckingis what the policeman also wants 
for his kids. 

What I’m saying is that because wc arc always feeling the pressures 
that wc have been talking about, we’re all caught in the tremendous 
impact of institutions. Everyone is asserting his own rights, consequently 
wc arc isolating ourselves as different groups. We arc reinforcing and 
polarizing different groups at economic, racial, national, and religious 
levels. And everything wc have ever said about this being one country, 
one flag, one direction, is just going out the window. Wc fail to address 
ourselves to what the concept of this country is, and right now wc can’t 
cope with our failures. There is no national guidance, there is no 
direction. The idealism that there can be anything different, especially in 
the past six years . . . , is questionable. Consequently everyone has just 
fallen back — retreating from the issues. And there arc a number of 
sophisticated ways that everyone is compromising to do exactly that. The 
development of community schools, the movement to open curriculums 
in education, adult basic: education programs and other community- 
oriented programs that arc going. on in our communities — they are all 
attempts to survive, to recognize the different neighborhoods that are in " 
our communities and throughout these United States. But these move- 
ments arc compromises. These efforts arc all smaller, lesser goals be- 
cause wc have failed in our major one — the development of one nation. 
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What about conditions at our universities? 

When you look at the population of this city, when you look at the 
university stair, when you look at the student enrollment, then you find 
the true relationship of the urban community — especially of the minority 
communities — to a university. It will take at least another decade for 
this institution, this urban university, to be relevant to its people. 
A disservice is really being done to the people who arc coming in, 
because we’re really not serving all people. We’re not really serving 
people who live in the inner city where a tremendous impact by people 
is going to be made in the next decade. We’re not serving them because 
they’re not at the university. You’re talking only to those people who 
really don’t question things — who are just going through seeking jobs 
and careers. Are these white students really going to go to this university 
for four years and then expect a role in the life of people they don't know 
— in the lives of people in the minority communities? 

Universities can bring in black coasultants or brown ones; or I can 
write an article; or I, as one of the few Latin Americans here, can address 
your students. But look at what is going on! Man, your students arc not 
going to make it. They might make it someplace else, but they’re cer- 
tainly not going to make it in the parts of the city I live. T he way the 
politics of the inner city arc going, with community control ideas spread- 
ing throughout the community , there’s not going to be a chance for your 
students in this city. What are these people you’re graduating going to 
do? What have they been trained for? And if they do go down to the 
south side, well, you should talk to some of the social work students and 
also to some of the other students that are in our community. If they 
really get into our lives and into the day-to-day situation we have to 
face, it’s almost unbearable! If your students arc isolated and just drive 
to and from their jobs, it’s a wonderful time for them rause they’re 
“really doing something.’* But I think it’s a tremendous disservice to 
those individuals, especially given the fact that our inner-city people arc 
going untrained day after day. 

What has been happening in the Spanish-speaking community in respect 
to education and social services? 

It has been very difficult providing changes in these services for 
Spanish-Amcricans. I keep using the term Spanish-American because I 
live in an urban area where there are other Latin Americans, mostly 
Puerto Rican brothers and other brothers from Latin America. Most of 
the Latin Americans here came at a very late stage in the war against 
poverty. We just caught the tail end of it, so the impact in the Latin 
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community has not been as great as that on the Black community in the 
inner cities of America. Secondly, most of the inner-city problems nave 
been defined as Black problems and not as Spanish-Amcrican problems. 
So it has been a new c/tpcricncc for us to receive money to help our- 
selves. While it’s been a very short time, we’re almost happy that we 
never really became a part of that so-called extended services out to 
the south side, The anti-poverty models that have developed in the last 
five cr six years of war on poverty have failed drastically. They not only 
failed to overcome poverty or to help the poor to help themselves, but 
the failure was compounded because they completely disoriented the 
whole community from considering ways by which a community really 
becomes self-sufficient. 

Let’s sec, 1 think the first Chicano-directed poverty organization 
came in 1968 — the middle of 1968. Federally-funded organizations 
were almost unheard of in this community. Help never came. Lately, an 
honest attempt has been made to “bring” solutions to our problems. 
The Spanish Center that came out of an archdiocese program, for 
example. Many of our Spanish-speaking programs came out of Catholic- 
oriented or church-oriented programs — private sources at best, who had 
other vested interests: guilt and the salvation of our souls. You see, the 
church with its staying power and influence in our community was our 
patron. And to some of our national leaders, it is still assisting us. Here 
in Milwaukee, the church spoke first. 

The Spanish Center on 5th and National was the first program orga- 
nized and supported by a major institution which made a mark on our 
lives. As a matter of fact, the Center \s the only major institution on the 
south side that is church-oi iented among nearly two dozen other agen- 
cies and organizations. The church-sponsored Center brought us an 
excellent adult basic education program, a credit union, a driver s 
license training program, contact with large industrialists for jobs, and 
other services. But, now as then, the church must realize that thc^ self- 
determination and self-survival of our community must come from the 
community itself — from ourselves! Therefore, for whatever anyone 
brings us or whatever form of assistance they provide, we are eternally 
grateful. But only we can help ourselves. 

For example, 1 don’t even think we can depend on this institution — 
the university. And it makes our job more difficult, because we arc 
tempted to become entrenched in the flowing river of “gravy” this coun- 
try promises you when you drink its water. 1 don’t think we can be 
dependent on the poverty program, either. Not on a long-range basis. 
Our community must determine its own life. We haven’t been spoiled 
by poverty money, but I don’t want to kid myself as to what this money 
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can and cannot do. Wc must develop a process (hat will create new 
vehicles to take care of our problems. 

Someone reading your statement might say that it sounds similar to the 
“Black Separatist Movement” Is that the direction you see the Spanish 
community going? 

I don’t know. I really don’t think so, because wc already come from 
a community that is pretty together — our culture and the family have 
been responsible for that. Wc have always been isolated and, for many of 
our people, wc arc separated even further from the mainstream by our 
language. .Wc can’t even communicate; we can't yell at the man or get 
angry with the man. Wc took it because we didn’t know how to protest 
in his language. The ones who did speak out, back then, and in many 
eases now, ended up in jail, or got fired, or got transported'* back to 
Mexico. 

What I’m saying is that wc have always been this “kind” of community 
because of where we came from. Even as migrant workers, wc traveled 
in crews who come from the same neighborhoods and the same cities, 
mostly families who know each other or whose parents knew each other. 
In our community, this past experience means that a bond has been 
created which wc as sons do not normally disrupt. Wc arc very much a 
part of each other. Therefore, I don’t think that wc could say that it's any 
new direction at all. It's reinforcing one of the existing patterns 

Think for a moment about your youth. Arc there things about your 
school days that stand out? Did you have teachers who increased your 
awareness of what is happening in our society, and of the identity of 
Spanish-Amcricans in that society? 

You see, wc have to live in our own community always; since wc 
were always isolated, wc always came back home. There was no other 
place. Most of us come from farm areas, at least that is true as I grew 
up — up until I was 15. Anything that wc learned about the world 
outside really didn’t help us to live in our own community. You can talk 
about and label this kind of experience, but it’s just a simple day-to-day 
kind of experience. 

I remember coming home once — and this is kind of funny — my 
cousin and I we ran into my grandmother. I think it was in 1957; wc were 
in junior high school then. I remember us saying: "Grandma, grandma, 
the Russians have just sent a Sputnik up . . . !” Remember how it created 
a kind of hysteria? “Grandma, school got out today, and wc all heard on • 
the radio that they sent something around the sky.” And grandma said: 
“God wouldn’t permit it . . . .” 
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Now that’s an extreme, but what I’m saying is that a lot of the Anglo 
method of teaching never really stuck. We never really digested it; our 
V high school was completely different, too isolated from everything we 

know. We didn’t believe much of what we learned in it. And our old men, 
who understood the politics of the community, and the different leaders 
of the community, the different tribes, the different types of lives that we 
came from — none of these leaders were educated. Yet we respected them 
so much. They gave us our direction. 

/ can find very few incidents in my life where / was guided by people 
outside my own community . There were a lot of people that brought 
ideas into my head and really challenged my thinking. And there were 
tremendous conflicts in living in both worlds. But insofar as providing 
the direction for where I'm at now, there was really very little of that 
kind of influence. 

When in your career did you become politically active? 

I can’t really tell when. It seems to me that we were always involved. 
In our family, we always discussed the things that affected our lives. 
To be politically inclined or to be politically motivated, to be active in 
this or that question, was just to talk about issues and to conic to some 
conclusion. 

As a kid, things like not being let into theaters — or white people not 
talking to you — or never having gone to school with white children in 
Crystal City, Texas until I was in high school come to mind. We went to 
segregated schools — ! never went to school with Black children. Being 
thrown out of farms for asking for better wages and working conditions, 
shining shoes in the barrio — I remember all of these things. In that sense, 
our lives were always political. 

Most of our reactions, where 1 come from, lacked the outward aggres- 
siveness that this country saw in the Black communities in the Sixties. 
It’s hard to assess the reason for this and I’m cautious in giving you 
something that I’ n^no t sure of myself. I think that it has to do with our 
origins and our^^lFurc. But I also think it protected us, I think we 
shielded ourselves. A lot of young men get indignant about the fact that 
sonic of our fathers were not politically active or that they were Uncle 
Toms or sellouts. I hate to think of our elders like that. Those times were 
difficult,, as my father and other people tell me. Tlr.rc were many people 
who couldn’t take it, and struck back. Those individuals, whether they 
were Pachucos, wetbacks, farm workers, or our soldiers who died for 
this country, arc the folk heroes for whom our people made songs — 
Corridas . So we can now hear of their dignity — all have a special place 
in our hearts and in our history. AH of these recognitions at a very early 
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age, I guess, determined my actions and my decisions to continue my 
work. NVc survived with a spirit and I think we arc in harmony with the 
work and goals wc have set for ourselves. 

I don’t want to sound too naive, but are things “better” for people when 
they move to a city like Milwaukee? Arc there more opportunities? 
What about prejudices? 

I don’t even know if I can answer that because I am now living in an 
urban area and there is obviously so little attention given to improving 
human conditions. In the. South, in a small agricultural town, wc were 
not exiles . . . exiles to man or nature. Frank Lloyd Wright speaks about 
man living with himself and the cosmic elements of nature . . . those arc 
. beautiful words. I’m not an architect and I don't understand whether he 
was good or bad, but it makes a lot of sense to live that way . . . whether 
in a rural or urban area. Let me give you an illustration of what I think 
he means. He talks about great civilizations that existed for thousands 
of years — where you can see the actual development of people . . . the 
whole thing. He observes America and secs that in a period of several 
hundred years wc have aUcctcd the direction of this earth; wc arc 
devastating our nature, our water, and our communities. Wc make 
boxes, pour concrete, make freeways. Wc'vc disoriented the Black 
communities, we've destroyed other communities and their roots. The 
Chicano family is being threatened. Wc make fun of our Polish com- 
munities. 

What wc have done in a period of several hundred years is just 
extraordinary. The dilfcrcncc between urban and rural to me is the 
nostalgia of our family for the field under the hot sun, wot king and 
trying to find a better life. And now, in this city, maybe it is the same 
struggle, but the lives of people arc so anonymous. There seem to be 
possibilities for a better welfare for people. Wc need jobs, hospitals, 
equal opportunity. But the reality of the possibility of a better life 
seems like an impossible bridge for people to cross: - 

I've only been living in an urban area for three years . . . and I just 
don't know. I've never, even when I was a farmworker organizer when 
I traveled so much of this country working, seemingly without roots— 
never have I lived anywhere like Milwaukee, an urban city. 1 was in 
Stevens Point because wc had a strike there, and in a small city named 
Almond. I was in Oshkosh at the state university and dropped out to 
work in the fields; I took correspondence courses at the University /Of 
Wisconsin— Extension while I was organizing a boycott at’Madison, and 
then I came to Milwaukee. I came here because Cesar Chavez assigned 
me to come here and start a boycott. It was the first time I ever lived in 
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a large city. I was scared and Pm still very worried as to what is going to 
happen to people who live here, so many of us in such a meager space. 

Look at the tremendous problems facing the inner city, the Spanish- 
speaking communities, the freaks on the cast side of town, the working- 
class people that nobody pays any attention to. Look at the isolated, 
suburban dream life of America. I've never seen so much in such a short 
period of time. It's changed my life completely. I've worked on a farm 
all my life. I've gambled all of my life, we used to gamble every time 
we migrated, looking forward to the crops which were coming — if the 
sun canic and if the rain came. We used to take a gamble, traveling 1,800 
miles to go pick in the fields. But that is nothing compared to how society 
gambles with people's lives in urban areas. We'd run out of work in 
Wautoma or get kicked out of a migrant camp for asking for tetter 
wages and then drive somewhere else only to find no work. Life here — 
I've never seen anything like it. I hear there arc places where it is 
worse. ... ' 

This is a Yearbook beamed toward people who teach history, geography, 
political science, and other social studies. What can we communicate to 
them? What kind of things do you recommend teachers try to teach their 
kids? How can we give kids iii a suburban community a real sense of 
what’s happening in the Spanish-speaking community? I)o we just talk 
about it, should we try to bring people into schools . . . ? 

I am not sure that I have the answers. Several years ago I was trying 
to understand the question that you arc asking me. It was a lot easier 
then. Now it's a lot harder. There arc so many conflicts that we have 
talked about, and I'm not a pessimist or else I wouldn't be so actively 
involved in trying to change things, so there is some optimism. But we 
arc so much a product of the life we arc living or have lived — like myself 
from my- particular environment and circumstances and parents. The 
people who live in the suburbs — the Blacks who arc in the inner city — 
the Polish-Amcrican — the G($hian-Anicrican — we have all grown up 
with our own concept of what America is. As we study in school, we try 
to maintain an equilibrium with what is taught there and what we learn 
at home. What we really don't do enough is to question more, to con- 
front, and to learn the necessary interrelationships between us and other 
groups. I see this as art utmost necessity in order to continue living, but 
thcnl' vc been provciFwro ng before. / know for sure that we must make 
education more of a search . It must be morctof* a struggle to determine 
the different factors that affect life. It cannot be just a rote type of 
learning in a series of subjects In my own search I've come to 
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understand some things, and I think that when we learn about men, we 
learn about ourselves. 

Jesus, given your deep concerns, how have you been able to cope with all 
of the issues and demands on your time? 

We were brought up to realize at an early age that you have to move 
with the punches. In my family, we were all very close and our father 
would tell us ... my father, let me tell you, was our guide — for all of us. 

For his sons, for my mother, for my aunts and uncles and their families, 
and for many other people — we grew up that way. 

Ever since I left home when 1 was 17, 1 have known that, and because 
of it, I have known more. I still go and talk with him, and recently we 
were talking pretty much about what you and I arc, and he tells me: 
“Look at your preoccupation and look at what we tallc^about now. Look 
at you! It used to be that when you came home, we would put our work- 
ing clothes on and go out to work in the farm. We used to go and get 
the tractors going, go out and cut some of the dead branches off the trees 
in the woods. We’d get home, wash up, and then have supper and a good 
family conversation.” And then I’d tell him about my day-to-day life in 
Milwaukee, and we’d talk about how to survive. How to do it. About 
what we as men learn in life. My father still speaks to nic and I listen to 
him as his son, but he also speaks to me as a man. 

And in the last ten years, I have given all of my life to come to that * 
realization. The best education, the most astute suggestions that I have 
heard, arc from those who suggest to me to find some aspect of life to 
survive. I try to, and because I do, I cannot drop out. I find that knowl- 
edge in iny family and in my community, and the search for survival is 
with them. In the last ten years, we have lived a big hunk of our lives. 1 
have met many men and have worked with many different kinds of 
people, but still the most enjoyable, the most hopeful, and probably the 
warmest kind of a day-to-day relationship is in my own community. 
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4. The Metropolitan Racial Shift 
and Three Questions 
for Inquiry 



Dan W. Dodson 

Dan W. Dodson, who for twenty years was editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, is Professor of Education at New York University where 
he directed the Center for Human Relations and Community Studies 
from 1957 to 1967 and served as chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tional Sociology from 1963 to 1967. He received his .bachelor's degree 
from McMurry College in Abiline, Texas, his master's degree from South- 
ern Methodist University, and his doctorate from New York University. 

He has served as a consultant to the Board of Education in Mount 
Vernon, New York; Englewood, New Jersey; New Rochelle, New York; 
and other cities. His expert testimony has been offered in six federal 
and two state trials involving desegregation, and he is widely known as 
an authority on desegregation and other problems of intergroup relations. 

Recently, he has been a fellow at the Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center, where he has studied the educational dynamics of the ghetto in 
two cities: Newark, New Jersey, and White Plains, New York. He has 
also served as a consultant to the Office of Equal Opportunity and the 
Department of Education for the state of New Jersey. 

Professor Dodson retires from his position at New York University in 
1972. Because of his deep concern for human rights, civil liberties, and 
the betterment of mankind, it is only fitting that this Yearbook be ded- 
icated to him. He personifies the scholar whose work and personal in- 
volvement embody the best of academe. 



In intergroup relations a large and significant revolution is just about 
complete insofar as its impact on metropolitan America is concerned. 
This revolution is the vast shift of rural agricultural population which has 
been displaced in the economy and has moved to thcjVcitics. It is pre- 
dominantly Black. And it portends new and significant approaches to 
.urban problems and the search for identity in the decades ahead. 
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The Racial Shift 

AVilh the advent of the mechanical cotton picker and related agri- 
cultural developments, there was a vast displacement of poor, unskilled 
labor which became surplus in the rural sections of the South. This was 
coupled with what was already a steady stream of migrants from the 
section because of the civil rights issues. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
South lost 320,788 Black population during a decade in which the 
Black population of the country as a whole grew by almost one and one- 
quarter million. During the 1950-60 decade the out-migration from the 
South reached its peak for this segment of the population when a 
decline of over a million (or approximately 10%) southern Black 
population occurred. 

Between I960 and 1970 (his movement out of the South began to 
taper off. Still there was a loss of 752,65 1 Black population in the region 

io ot ,' o C , BlaCk P°P ula,ion of lhc country as a whole increased from 
18,871,831 to 22,672,570. Stated another way, in 1940 less than three 
million Black Americans lived outside the South. In 1970 ten and one- 
half million Blacks lived outside the South. 

Nor is the sectional shift of the Black population the whole story. The 
other part of it relates to the change from rural to urban life, both in the 
South and the remainder of the country. In 1940 only about 5,840,000 
Blacks lived in cities or their metropolitan areas. This constituted about 
io-P CrC ? m of ,lic t0,al * By !960 this percentage had changed to 60. In 
1970, the percent of Black population living in the metropolises of 
America constituted 70 percent of the total. 

Truly, this has been a major revolution insofar us intergroup relations 
arc concerned. 

In the wake of this revolution there have come several major chances 
in the society. b 



• The first is the change in the nature of the metropolis. The Blacks 
have been largely relegated to the inner-city ghcttocs, and the whites 
have moved to suburban political units where they have tried to shield 
themselves from the interracial encounter. While sonic Blacks have also 
moved to the suburbs, of the estimated 15,064,000 Blacks who live in 
the metropolises, only about two and one-half million live in these 
suburban communities. 



• The second result of this shift in population is that the inner cities 
arc surfeited with social and welfare problems which arc challenging the 
entire nation’s approach to health, education and welfare. 
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• The third big change created by this shift in population has been in 
the political structure of the United States. White in his Making of the 
President, I960 stated: 

Just how much the Democratic Party owed to men like Dawson and the 
Negro vote did not become apparent until 1948. But when in 1948 Harry 
Truman squeezed ahead of Thomas E. Dewey by 33,612 votes in Illinois, 
by 17,865 in California, by 7,107 in Ohio, no practicing politician could 
remain ignorant of how critical was the Negro vote in the Northern big 
city election.' 
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Because the Blacks could swing the vote between the two evenly 
divided political parties in several of the most populous states outside 
the South, Congress finally broke a filibuster and enacted civil rights 
legislation to protect the minorities from segregation and discrimination 
in most institutional areas of American life. 

• The fourth big change has been the sweep of militancy and the 
search for Black Power by a segment of the Black community itself. 
This has had an attendant tendency toward self-segregation, and an 
effort to use residential segregation as a way of achieving a social and 
economic power base in the urban community. 



Three Key Questions 

The four changes referred to above suggest the present status of race 
relations. There is indication that the Black migration will continue 
during the first part of the present decade. However, in its major thrust, 
the migrations of Blacks and Puerto Ricans in the Hast, and Mexican 
Americans and Blacks into the West appear to be about complete. In the 
coming decades, however, there will be some differential in urban birth 
rates between Black and Hispanic groups, on the one hand, and the 
white populations on the other. This is because the people who migrate 
tend to be young adults who arc at the optimum stage of childbearing. In 
Newark, New Jersey, for instance, in 1970 the age group under 25 years 
in the non-Black population was 39 percent of the total, in the Black 
group the corresponding figure was 56 percent. The incoming population 
tends to be younger than that which it displaces. This will exaggerate the 
Black input in the short run because of age differences, but by and large 
the past three decades have been ones of population shifts involving 
minority peoples — Blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans principally. The 
decades ahead will be concerned primarily with developing more viable 
ways of relating to each other as peoples living within these great 
metropolises. 
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This learning to live together in the decades ahead involves three inter- 
related questions the answers to which will largely determine the future 
of this country. 

Question 1: “Can a Great City Exist, Except on the Backs of the Poor?” 

The great cities have always had a new stream of incoming population 
which was marginal and which would undercut those who were just 
above them in socio-economic status. Before a group could organize 
itself and demand better conditions, it was pushed out into mainstream 
by the newcomers. Hence, there were always new groups who would 
provide the amenities which made life exciting for the well-to-do. Today, 
there is no new group coming into the country to take the places of 
those who are on the bottom rung of the socio-economic ladder. It is the 
hope of the cities that computerized technology will take the place of 
muscles which the poor provided, and that such a population will not 
be necessary. That hope is tempered by the fact that an underclass 
exists in every major city, but these present underclasses arc not now 
going to allow their compromise in status to be exploited through dis- 
crimination to the advantage of those with status. 

In the decade ahead the encapsulated poor in the inner cities, who arc 
heavily Negro, arc going to demand decent schools, adequate shelter, and 
a living wage. They are not going to allow their circumstance of poverty 
to force them to undercut each other in the labor market. The minimum 
wage laws are a part of this cITort. They are also demanding that those 
on welfare receive more than the pauper's pittance which merely held 
body and soul together, but did not allow one to live in dignity. Thus, 
when the hospital workers became organized and demanded adequate 
pay the costs of hospital care went up precipitously. One begins to 
realize that this type of community service had existed through these 
years at such a bargain only because the poor had subsidized it with 
their labor. And so it is with schoolteachers, policemen, garbage col- 
lectors and firemen. They arc now able to demand, for the first time, 
adequate wages for their services. As these types of demands rise, the 
plight of the city worsens. Today all the major cities arc on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and no end appears in sight. The city is in difficulty because 
an urban poor arc less needed than ever for exploitation and because the 
present urban poor arc demanding a better quality of life. 

Question 2: “Can the City Be Humanized and Democratized?” 

Heretofore the city was never required to alter its structures to make 
them more human. New groups were forever pushing from underneath, 
hence the populations were pushed through the structure which existed.' 
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Inner-city schools have been charity schools for the poor almost since 
the beginning of the city. A major portion of the inner cities has been 
exploited by industry and commerce. When they have become polluted, 
deteriorated, and bankrupt, businesses have abandoned them like last 
year's fouled bird nest. When it is no longer profitable to exploit the 
population further, they withdraw to new environs. 

These encapsulated populations within these inner cities arc not 
being pushed from underneath by the incoming groups. Hence their 
residence in the cily is sufficiently long for them to learn the skills of 
social action to restructure these cities to make them more human. For 
the first time in the history of the city, these encapsulated minorities 
have acquired leverages to power. Mostly this has been through the 
ballot. However, when issues could not be* settled at the voting booth 
they were “taken to the street.'* The riots and other disruptionsfdcmon- 
strated that these erstwhile powerless people could no longer be ignored ~ 
in the city. As a result, there is in process a testing as to whether the 
powerless who have traditionally been the discriminated against — the 
ignored or the exploited — can now require that the structures be changed 
to become more human and responsive. 

It is not yet determined whether the city will stand as a viable environ- 
ment. Cities must provide housing, health services, and welfare which 
will meet modern and humane standards for all the poor who have now 
become encapsulated within them. No major city has achieved this goal. 

There is an old saying that “A breath of city air makes a man free.'* It 
may be polluted air, but the city wrenches men free from the traditions 
and rituals of the past. It erodes the mytltologics which were developed 
in more rural situations, and creates a new man. Oscar Handlin in The 
Uprooted describes in a graphic way this process among those of the 
past migrations . 2 Harvey Cox in The Secular City suggests how this 
erosion occurs. He refers to it not as a closed system of secularism, but 
as a continuous process of secularization . 3 It is produced by people of 
different beliefs, mores, folkways, and habits being brought out of their 
isolation and into interaction with other cultures and groups. 

All institutions tend to be in trouble in the inner city. If they were not, 
the city would not be performing its function. This is the ease because 
existing institutional structures were developed in more rural, more 
isolated, more “tribal** climes. In the city these institutions with their 
rituals, beliefs, and methods of control have to be validated against the 
larger, more cosmopolitan whole. Hence, as the process of invasion and 
succession slows up — the process by which new groups push others out 
of the city — peoples arc going to be increasingly brought into encounter 
with each other across lines of-race, creed, and other differences, and 
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more viable relationships will have to be developed. This is the human- 
izing role which is ahead of us. 

A major aspect of this process in the immediate future relates to the 
legitimation of institutions which provide services in the lives of the 
people they purport to serve. When the Declaration of Independence 
was written it was declared that governments derive their just powers 
from “the consent of the governed.” In other words, the legitimation of 
power and authority was accomplished by the “consent” of the people. 
At that time communication was so slow that it was impossible for the 
average man to know the issues. He elected someone to go to the legis- 
lative places and decide for him, i.c., he gave his consent to the 
authority which was exercised over him. 

Today, communication is so well-developed that people literally live 
on the brink of every public decision which has to be made. Those who 
exercise authority no longer can vote simply as they think best, because 
the people have given them that prerogative. Today, the authority of 
government rests on public opinion. Those who claim authority have to 
take into account that their public is now in on the decision-making 
process, and that their job is not merely to vote as they please, but 
instead their task is the implementation of public opinion. The average 
citizen is no longer willing to sign a blank check and turn his decision- 
making equity over to someone else. The demos arc demanding that the 
experts in government, in practically all walks of life, become responsible 
to the opinion of the community. They arc demanding that they be 
allowed to participate in the decision-making process, and that their 
opinions be reflected in social policy. A government which docs not 
respect this base of power soon loses its credibility and loses its control. 

This means that the legitimacy of government, and the legitimacy of 
the social institutions, be established through public opinion rather than 
through the “consent of the governed.” This shift means we arc in a new 
ball game . . . especially as it relates to the poor, the minorities, and 
others encapsulated in the inner city. Those institutional agents whose 
power has been legitimated in the power structure of the dominant group 
no longer find it easy to deal with the powerless over whom they have 
exercised con trol in the past . 

One of the better illustrations of this problem is that of the schools. 
These institutions have been run by the powerful of the society to 
achieve their goals and objectives. Primarily they have sought to socialize 
alhchildrcn into the existing system. In a racist society, this means that 
the Black child is expected to become socialized into the very system 
which holds that he is second class and inferior. In most inner cities the 
«4 power exercised over Black and poor children has little or no legiti- 
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macy either in ucir lives or the lives of their parents. When scl.ools do 
not have legitimacy they become custodial in nature. Few custodial 
programs encourage creativity in the people who arc their charges. 
Hence, many inner-city schools arc a shambles. Order cannot be main- 
tained so that a viable learning situation can be developed. 

The “establishment” resorts to all kinds of artifices to accomplish this 
process of socialization. The process operates without any serious at- 
tempt to involve the poor, minority groups, and other marginal citizens. 
There is no interest in legitimating their -power in terms of the problems 
faced by those they serve. Teachers, for instance, still rely on the 
authority vested in them by the traditional process called “in loco 
parentis,” i.c., in place of parents. By the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, however, most teachers of the urban poor could not be thought of 
as “in place of parents” for these children. 

The new legitimation of power that must occur will require completely 
dillercnt approaches to schoolroom discipline and to institutional- 
community relationships to those of the past. There arc very few models 
in education where the authority of the leadership is legitimated through 
public opinion of the group ^served — especially if the group is a 
minority one. 

The same problem presents itself in other institutional areas also. In 
health, for instance, there arc concerted moves by the poor in local 
communities to capture control of hospitals and clinics which arc 
designed to provide services for them. In community planning, hereto- 
fore, those in power have done the planning for their own benefit. In 
Model Cities programs and numerous others, the poor have begun to 
demand that they be involved in the planning which affects their welfare 
and destiny. 

These references have been made to indicate what is believed to be a 
major issue in the decades ahead. If the city is to be humanized, those 
who live there and arc served by the agencies and governments have a 
right to expect that the services be legitimated in their own lives. 
Services offered under any other circumstances arc the lowest type of 
welfare, and arc debilitating to the human spirit. This issue of legitima- 
tion is only one of the many problems reined to restructuring the city to 
make it human. 

Question 3: “Can the City Integrate the New Populations and Spin Off 
Their Members to the Suburbs as lias Happened in the 
Past?” 

Louis Wirth's classic study of the Jewish population of Chicago, 
called The Ghetto , presented a frame of reference for looking at the 
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process of integrating people into the common life of the community. 4 
The incoming group settles in the deteriorated housing areas at the 
fringe of the business district. These are traditionally the slums — the 
deteriorated housing, the old school buildings, warehouses and industrial 
plants. They share these areas with the deviants of the society, the 
underworld, the prostitutes, the drug addicts, and the derelicts. From 
there they move successively through the outlying zones of the city as 
they succeed, until finally they reach the suburban communities. Fre- 
quently, by that time, the identity of many has been lost; they become 
part of the mainstream. 

Without new groups to push these newcomers out, there arc real 
questions as to whether this historic process will now stop, or whether 
these Blacks and Puerto Ricans will likewise be spun of! to the subur- 
ban communities. If the process docs not continue we face the prospect 
of having a more rigidly stratified society, with whites living in the 
suburban areas and outer sections of the metropolis, and the Blacks and 
.j Puerto Ricans segregated into the inner city. Since the cities cannot 

1 provide services for these masses of encapsulated poor without outside 

help, and since such resegregation would effectively deprive the minorities 
of political opportunity to make coalitions to do something about their 
estate, they would be left to stew in their own impotence. 

• The data on this matter is equivocal. Newark, New Jersey, a city of 
405,220 population in I960, for instance, lost 90,930 non-Black popu- 
lation and gained 68,127 Blacks in the 1960-70 decade and had a net 
loss of population of some 20,000. The Blacks became enough of a 
political majority in 1970 to elect a Black mayor. The public schools in 
1970 were 93 percent Black or Puerto Rican. The city already has one 
of the highest tax rates in the nation. The state is controlled politically 
by the suburban vote, hence there is little disposition of these outsiders 
to help. Hence, the election victory of the Black mayor was largely a 
Pyrrhic one since there were few resources with which to improve condi- 
tions. In the academic school year 1969-70, the school system spent only 
about $726 on the education of her youths, while some school systems 
within a 50-mile radius were spending over $2,000 per child on educa- 
tion. 

Seen from this vantage point, it \yould seem that Blacks arc only 
symbolically better off outside the rural South than they were in it. In 
the South, they were encapsulated on the plantations and in the tobacco 
fields and shut out of the mainstream of life. In the cities, they face the 
danger of being segregated where they may rot in slums. 

This is but one side of the coin. The other is much brighter. There arc 
some indications that the city is performing its traditional function of 
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transmuting the peasant, the pauper, and the ignorant into a new ‘ 
metropolitan man in these new populations the same as it did with the 
ones before them. One illustration will suffice. Brooklyn, N.Y. had a 
population of 2,600,000 in 1960. This was the third largest concentr- 
ation of urban life in America, if the remainder of New York City were 
' left ofT. It would be exceeded only by Chicago and Los Angeles. In I960, 
of these 2,600,000 people, 71.6 percent were either foreign-born, chil- 
dren of foreign-born, Negro, or Puerto Rican. In either instance, practi- 
cally speaking, less than thirty percent of that to^fpopulation was as 
much as three generations acclimated to the most complex living 
arrangement in the world. Yet, between 1950 and I960 Brooklyn spun 
off to the suburbs more than one-half million population who now fit the 
image of suburban life. At the same time, Brooklyn acquired almost as 
large a number of poor and other marginal people in their places. If 
Brooklyn were seen as a vast social system whose input every ten years 
was one-half million of the most marginal, the most unwelcome, the 
most despised, and every ten years spun off an equivalent number who 
now fit the in>agc of middle class, one would have to say this is the most 
dramatic thing happening in America. It is in this process that the 
human estate is being changed and the new man forged. 

The question '-is whether this operation will continue when the new 
mix in the borough is increasingly B*aek and when there arc no new in- 
puts of other kinds. The evidence sterns to indicate that the process is 
going forward. The Black population of the metropolises of America 
shifted between 1960 and 1970 to the extent that Black suburban resi- 
dents increased by over three-fourths of a million. This means that 
approximately one Black* in twenty-five relocated to the suburbs in the 
decade. This is attested by the growth of Black sections in many 
suburban communities. 

There is obvious social disorganization as these present encapsulated 
poor arc caught in the toils of adaptation to the urban milieu. Crime, 
delinquency, illegitimacy, welfare, and drug addiction beset alienated 
populations as they go through the process of learning to cope with the 
city. As ghastly as they arc, they arc probably no worse than the disor- 3 
ganization which beset these groups and their forebears in the rural sec- 
tions from which they migrated. 

There is no intention here to rationalize the problems. This analysis is 
intended to give some perspective, and to provide background with which 
to say the minority population will either become integrated into the 
power stream of the civilization, or they will wreck the cities. They arc 
physically concentrated now where they can do it. 
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The great hope of the future is that we build on the great shifts of 
population which have revolutionized America, and now move forward 
to complete the American dream of erasing every vestige of second-class 
citizenship. This is the challenge of the decades ahead. 



FOOTNOTES 

•Theodore While, The Making of the President, I960 (New York: Athcncum 
Publishers, 1961), p. 233. Copyright © 1961 by Theodore White. Used by per- 
mission of Athcncum Publishers. 

5 Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (New York: Gr osset's Universal Library, 1951). 
» Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan Co., 1965). 

4 Louis Wirih, The Ghetto (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928). 
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5. Creative Teacher-Student 
Learning Experiences 
About the City 



Anna S. Ochoa and Rodney F. Allen 

Anna S. Ochoa has had thirteen years oi teaching experience with ele- 
mentary, junior high, and high school students. She served as Social 
Studies Department Chairman lor six years in Grand Blanc Community 
Schools, Grand Blanc, Michigan. She did her undergraduate work at 
Wayne State University, obtained her master’s degree (history) at the 
University ol Michigan, and earned her doctorate at the University ol 
Washington, Seattle. Currently, she is Assistant Prolessor and Associate 
Department Head in (he Department ol Social Studies Education at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. (J 

’'/Rodney F. Allen has had six years of teaching experience with secon- 
dary-school students in both junior high a.' ' senior high schools. He did 
his undergraduate work at the University ui Delaware, did graduate 
study at the American University, Beirut, and Wake Forest College 
earned master's degrees in history at the University ol Delaware and 
the Carnegie Institute ol Technology, and is completing work ' lor the 
doctorate at Carnegie-Mellon University. Currently, he is Assistant Pro- 
lessor ol Social Studies Education and Principal Investigator lor the 
Religion-Social Studies Curriculum Project, Florida State University 
Tallahassee. 



The problems entailed in teaching students about urban life arc sub- 
stantially different from teaching about life in colonial America or about 
life in Brazil. In these latter examples, which arc the traditional stock in 
trade of social studies teachers, the challenge is centered on making the 
study of remote times and places relevant and personal — a difficult, if 
not impossible, task. On the contrary, studies of contemporary urban 
life deal with the immediate and personal reality of many students. 
Nonetheless, it is this very reality that poses other challenges— those 
of objectivity and order. Most of us, adults and children alike, arc so 
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enveloped by the complexities of urban life that we find it most diffi- 
cult to stand back and examine its many facets systematically. 

This chapter will present a wide range of teaching-learning experiences 
that we hope will trigger the imagination of teachers as they design in- 
struction that will result in greater awareness of urban man. These 
experiences can be classified as follows : 1 

1. Knowing Modules 

2. Sensitivity Modules , 

3. Creativity Modules i 

4. Social Participation-Skill Modules 

5. Valuing Modules 

v 6. Community Research Modules 

7. Community Seminars 

8. Social Action Modules 
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1. Knowing Modules -« 

Some basic questions need to be answered before teachers can begin 
to design learning environments that will develop and enrich the mean- 
ing a young child brings to his urban environment. 

1. What arc some important concepts about urban life that can be 
learned by elementary students? 

2. What arc some important generalizations about urban life that 
can be examined in elementary classrooms? 

. Thc followin g concepts are neither definitive nor exhaustive. They do 
however, represent some ideas regarding what children can learn as well 
as some ways that teachers can facilitate such learning. 



Although this list of concepts is a lengthy one, expanding thc stu- 
dent s conceptual framework of urban life requires specific attention to 
as many, of these concepts as ; possible. Teachers cannot depend on thc 
random -experiences of thc student to build these understandings sys- 
tematically. Rather, thc teacher needs to create an environment where 
both teacher and learner can confront and explore these ideas in produc- 



Almost any second grader can tell you that a city is a big place, with 
lots of tall buildings and lots of traffic. These characteristics arc obvious 
but simplistic. The concept requires further refinement. For example, 
how is a city different from a town, a farm area, or a suburb? What 



alienation 

anonymity 

city 

civil rights 
class mobility 
community control 
rural 

segregation 
slum housing 
slum landlord 
social activist 
social class 
pollution 
power 
prejudice 
protest 




congestion 

de facto segregation 

ghetto 

integration 

megalopolis 

metropolitan area 

standards of living 

subculture 

suburban 

unemployment 

urban 

urban renewal 
race 

racial strife 
welfare 



tivc ways. 
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kinds of areas make up a city? What is a ghetto? Who runs a city? What 
problems docs a city face? 

Some of the most powerful teaching strategics ihat develop thinking 
skills have been designed by Hilda Taba. An outline of these strategies 
is presented below. 

CONCEPT FORMATION 2 



Overt Activity * Covert Activity »» Eliciting Questions* * * 



1 . 


Enumeration and 


Differentiation. 


What did you see? 




listing. 




Hear? Note? 


2. 


Grouping. 


Identifying, common 


What belongs together? 




properties, abstracting. 


On what criterion? 


3. 


Labeling, 


Determining the 


How would you call 




categorizing. 


hierarchical order of 


these groups? What 




items. Super- and sub- 
ordination. 


belongs under what? 





* The overt activity column defines the verbal behavior that the student is likely 
to demonstrate in response to the teacher's question. 

♦ ♦The covert activity column describes the intellectual process that the child 

engages in. . 

*** The eliciting questions column identifies the question the teacher asks at each 

step. 

Concept learning cannot take place in a vacuum. Students need to 
be presented with a variety of stimuli and experiences that can serve as 
a basis for exercising the intellectual skills that arc involved in concept 
development. Since the concepts that have been identified can be ob- 
served on a firsthand basis in the environment of most children, teachers 
should not depend totally on such classroom learning tools as pictures, 
books, or films. Rather, the community in which the student lives can 
serve as a powerful laboratory for experiencing and understanding 
urban man. 

Taking children on a bus tour of the central area (ghetto) in their 
city or a nearby city would provide sonic of the necessary background 
for students to deal knowledgeably with the concept of ghetto. Inviting 
a minister, priest, social worker, doctor, or teacher who works in the 
ghetto is another way to enhance the experience of the child. Still addi- 
tional ways to enrich the child’s experiential background arc to show 
such films as: 

Growing Up Black (Human Rclaiions Series), Warren Schloat Productions. 
In exclusive, first-person interviews, five young blacks tell about their first 
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encounters with racial prejudice. They dramatically reveal the bitter realities 
of being born black in a white society. 

William— From Georgia to Harlem. (The Many Americans), Learning 
Corporation of America, 711 5th Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., 10022. Color, LC- 
#78-709722. Rental $15.00, 15 minutes. A film about a southern black farm 
boy who moves to Harlem. 

or read such stories and poems as: 

Aglc, Nan Hayden. Maple Street. New York: The Scabury Press, 1970. A 

story of a young girl’s fight to save her black neighborhood. (For younger 
children.) ' 

Bonham, Frank. Durango Street. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1965. A 

story of teenage black street gangs in Southern California. (For older chil- 
dren.) 

Erwin, Betty K. Behind the Magic Hive. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1969. 
A powerful story of a young black girl’s life in a city slum. (For younger 
children.) 

< ^ oro ’ Herb. The Block. New York: Random House, 1970. A truc-to-lifc 
presentation of life in one city block in the Bronx. A series of personal pro- 
files is presented in the first person with powerful photographs. The personal 
profiles can serve as springboards for class discussions, valuing, and role- 
playing. (For older children.) 

Graham, Lorcnzc. Whose Town? New York: Thomas Y, Crowell Co., 1969. 
A black family deals with racism in a northern community. Thc- ! strugglc 
between violence and non-vioicncc ns ways of attaining equality arc clearly 
defined. (For older children.) 

Holland. John, editor. The Way It Is. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World 
1969. A photographic essay of the ghetto. The pictures arc taken by boys in 
a Brooklyn school (Intermediate School 49). The poetry and script arc also 
theirs. Depicts ghetto conditions through children’s eyes. (For all children.) 

Joseph, Stephen M., editor. The Me Nobody Knows: Children's Voices from 
the Ghetto. New York: Avon Books. 1969. (Poems.) 

Larrick, Nancy, editor. On City Streets. New York: Bantam Books, 1964 
(Poems— for older children.) 

Maycrson, Charlotte Leon. Two Blocks Apart: Juan Gonzales and Peter 
Quinn. New York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1965. An account of 
the daily lives of two boys who live in the same neighborhood in New York 
City. Juan is from a poor Puerto Rican family, Peter from a middle-class 
Irish Catholic family. In spite of many differences, there arc many attitudes 
that they share. (For older children.) 

RinkolT, Barbara. Member of the Gang. New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 
1968. The story of a tccnagcd boy who makes a decision about joining a 
gang in the ghetto. This book vividly describes life in the inner city. (For 
older children.) 
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?"^ Cr ’/ nnC -. 5tJ 00 ° Nmne * for M. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1969. A moving story of a black family’s fight for decent housing. (For 
younger children.) 



Vogel. Ray. Tlw Oilier City. New York: David White, 1969. A powerful 
chHdrcIT) * CSSa ^ ^ c * li * drcn , * 1at describes life in the ghetto. (For all 

V roman, Mary Elizabeth. Harlem Summer. New York: (j, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1967. A black southern boy spends a summer in Harlem, clarifies his 

i entuy and becomes a man. Reveals conditions in Harlem. (For older 
children.) 



Many excellent poems can be found in the following sources : 



Adolf, Arnold. Black Oat Load. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1970. 
ontams many poems that reveal the black man’s perception of America. 

— — . Black on Black: Commentaries by Negro Americans. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1969. ’’Not Poor, Just Broke.” Dick Gregory 
shares his hopes as well as despair in elementary school. The story conveys 
the shame and despair he felt— as he is embarks? his first-grade teacher. 

— — / Am The Darker Brother. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
19 >8. Poems by many blacks who reveal the frustrations of Black Americans. 



The poems that follow have been taken from The Fourth Street i, a 
current publication by people who live on East Fourth Street in New 
.York City. Its powerful-' photographs arc accompanied by poetry and 
prose that honestly reveal life in an urban area. We advise any teacher 
studying urban man to write to: The Fourth Street i, c/o Brigade in 
Action, 136 Avenue C, New York, N.Y., 10009, for a subscription. 



MY STREET* 

In my house there were rats and 
mouse. There in the hall way there 
were junkies. 1 said mother do wc have 
to live in here I said. The super did 
not give a hell of a damn what was 
happen to us because he had kids 
like they were bad. There were furni- 
ture on the roof floor. They set it 
on fire and all of a sudit the fire 
start to smell. Wc were asleep. My 
father woke up. 1 and my sister had 
to call the firemen. Then he told us 
to head for the stairs so wc did. The 
next day it was beautiful. 

Gregory Flttdd 
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MY CITY 4 

I live on 4th Street and the land is 
very, very dirty. The air is polluted 
and the water is loo, and the street 
on which I Jive is very dirty. The 
house I live has a backyard. 

It is dirty. I wish that the streets 
would be of gold and glass. I 
wish that the windows and the 
water were very clean and that the 
land were of gold and glass, 
and the air would be very, very, 
clean, and the houses would be 
very clean. 

Heriberto 

THE SOUNDS IN THE MORNING 6 
The sounds in the morning 
Are peaceful and quiet 
But then in the evening 
It becomes all a riot. 

■s' Then in the nighttime 

People go home and sleep 
Then you hear a sound 
Going beep, beep, beep, beep. 

It s your father you haven’t seen 
for a long, long time 
It is still night or is it morning 
This is a poem that I think rymes. 

Irene 

NEW YORK 6 
I put New York into a can 
and sent it to New Amsterdam. 

But as to salt I had forgotten, 

When it arrived New York was rotten. 

The Dutch they built a little town, 
That’s never to he forgotten, 

But as this town began to grow 
The place began to rotten. 

Now we have to stop the spoils. 

Do we use a cork? 

It’s up to you to think things out. 

I’m sure you know New York. 

Marian Edwards 
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THE BLOCK 1 LIVE ON 7 

I was born on 4th Street and Avc. D. 

When I was a baby I like it because it 
was a quiet block. When I got bigger 
it was bad like rcalic bad I asked my 
mother if we would move. But she 
said yes and den changes her mind in 
winter it’s not bad but in summer it 
bad because their is a lot of garbage 
on the streets. The garbage men don’t 
like to pick it up because it is too 
much and the drug addicts arc some- 
thing else and bums. 

Ladies and men be drunk in streets 
sometimes I look out my window I sec 
lots of it not one fight it another some- 
times it’s good or sometimes it*s bad. 

But anyway, that’s the block I live on. 

Frankie Deannc 



A DREAM* 

This is a dream 

That I think you might like 

Because to me baby 

It is out of sight. 

It was a dream about freedom 
Where everything went right 
Where you could walk through „ 
the streets, day-night 
You could walk through the 
streets, without being rough. 
Without fighting the guy, 
who tries to be tough. 

Yes, this is the dream, 
that I think is out of sight. 
Cause this is the dream, 

I had last night, 

Shelly Bryan 




From such a wide range of background experiences, children will be 
able to engage in the task of concept formation productively. . 

Applying the first Taba Task, the teacher would follow a structure 
similar to the one which follows. 
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Teacher: Let’s list as many things as we can remember about the city 
from our trip, the people we've talked to, the films we have 
seen, and the stories we have read. 



Children should be able to respond with many examples that thev have 
encountered by seeing films, reading poems, visiting the ghetto and talk- 
ing to someone who works or lives there. As the children answer their 
contributions can be listed on the blackboard 



Teacher: What items in our list go together? Why do you think so? 
(On what criterion) 



As students identify items, they should be asked to explain what those 
items have in common (e.g.. drugstores and bars go together because 
they both sell things). Once the criterion (places that sell things) has 
been established, the list can be scanned for other items that fit. 



Teacher: Look over the items to see what else goes together. Whv do 
they go together? 
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Children will probably arrive at a variety of ways of grouping the 
items that they associate with the ghetto. It is important that all group- 
ings be accepted as long as there is a reasonable explanation for Group- 
ing them. Once the items have been grouped (sonic items may be placed 
in more than one category) the children arc asked to give each of the 
groups a name (label). 

No specific right answer emerges from this process. Rather, students 
not only gain a more refined understanding of what a city is, but they 
also expand their ability to form concepts. 

To extend these learnings further, students may compare the ghetto 
area of a city with more privileged neighborhoods or suburbs. Having 
paid a visit to a suburb or a white-collar neighborhood, in addition to 
^drawing, on their own experiences, the students should be ready to par- 
' ticipatc in the second cognitive task — interpretation of data. 



INTERPRETATION OF DATA 9 





„ I 

Overt Activity 


Covert Mental 
Operations 


Eliciting Questions 


I. 


Identifying points. 


Differentiating. 


What did you notice? 
sec? find? 


2. 


Explaining items 


Relating points to each 


Why did so-and-so 




of identified 
information. 


other. Determining 
cause and cfTect 
relationships. 


happen? 


3. 


Making inferences. 


Going beyond what is 
given. Finding implica- 


What docs this mean? 
What picture docs it 






tions, extrapolating. 


create in your mind? 
What would you con- 
clude? 



Teacher : What did you notice in this neighborhood that is different 
from a ghetto? 

Children should be able to identify the conditions of houses, buildings, 
streets, congestion, etc. 

Teacher: Why do you think these differences exist? 

In this step, children are challenged to speculate about the causes of 
poverty. In effect, they arc dealing with the question of why there is an 
unequal distribution of wealth: Why are some people poor, while others 
have an abundance of material goods? Students arc likely to offer ex- 
planations in terms of the values that are common to their social class. 
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For example, middle-class children might say that people in the ghetto 
arc poor because they are not willing to work hard, or that they want 
something for nothing. In such instances, the teacher needs to ask stu- 
dents a variety of questions that can lead them to test the inferences they 
arc making. A welfare worker can be invited to class to discuss this 
issue. Or, the idea can be challenged by asking if the people who arc 
poor have the skills to hold jobs that pay well. What docs it take to be 
a businessman, a banker, a social worker, a mechanic, or a plumber? 
Do we have any evidence that most poor people turn down jobs when 
they arc given an opportunity? Arc there people who arc not poor but 
arc lazy? Both by raising questions and by presenting children with other 
sources of data (e.g., the welfare worker) teachers can provide young- 
sters with an opportunity to confirm or deny their inferences. 

Generalizations: (Hypotheses) About Urban Life 

The following statements should be viewed as hypotheses that children 
might be engaged in testing. They should not be viewed as definitive 
knowledge. 

1. One-third of the people in the United States live in poverty. 

2. People living in a poverty culture have different values from those 
living in affluence. 

3. Welfare programs help to eliminate poverty. 

4. The whole of society pays for the existence of poverty. 

5. Schools in the ghetto arc of poor quality. 

6. Crime rates are higher in low-income areas. 

7. Education contributes to upward mobility. 

8. White slum landlords contribute to the poor housing that is found 
in ghettos. 

9. The problems of poverty arc closely related to racial discrimination. 

10. American society is essentially racist. 

11. Access to power is systematically denied to most minority (non- 
white) groups. 

The following steps arc involved in the testing of a hypothesis: 

( 1 ) Defining the terms that appear in the hypothesis. 

(2) Deducing the consequences of the hypothesis. 

(3) Gathering evidence (data). Data sources may consist of: 

a. rcmcmbcrcd^xpcricncc (This kind of data is derived from the 
students’ experiences, the experiences of parents, teachers, or 
other adults. Books, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers 
arc other sources of remembered experience.) 
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